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NEWS ABOUT THE FLOOD 


The Year’s at the Spring 



The snow that covered the ground so short a time ago has given place to snowdrops, much 
to the delight of these three little maids, who are probably making their first acquaintance 
with snowdrops, the earliest flowers of Spring. 


THE GREAT FLOOD 

STORY OF EIGHT FEET 
OF CLAY 

Relics of the Waters on Which 
Noah’s Ark Sailed 

BIBLE DELUGE A 
HISTORICAL FACT 

The excavations in the old city of 
Abraham, the oldest site now being 
excavated anywhere, have ended for 
the season. There have been some most 
interesting discoveries. 

Below' the most ancient tov 7 n of Ur by 
the Euphrates, below its lost temples 
and palaces, below the cemeteries of 
forgotten kings of Sumer and Akkad, 
below the foundations of the mighty 
walls that encircled the city, Mr. 
Leonard Woolley and his fellow-exca- 
.vators have found something more 
remarkable than all the gold and sculp- 
. tures and weapons of bronze. 

They came upon eight solid feet of 
clay. Below the clay the excavators 
came again upon Hint chips and cores 
and potter} 7 that was more ancient than 
Ur in its rich and populous days. It 
was the pottery of a people who lived 
before kings and warrior princes made 
of Ur of the Chaldees a great city, 
mighty enough to rebel against Babylon. 

How the Clay Came 

The clay could only have come in one 
way as a separating barrier between 
these two epochs and two civilisations 
of Ur. It had been laid down there as 
the sediment of a great flood, which 
had submerged the first primitive settle¬ 
ment of Ur and all the towns and villages 
of the plain. 

Other excavators at Kish, which is 
eight miles east of Babylon, have found 
deep clown the same bed of clay, or 
several of them, thinner than that at Ur. 

The meaning of this discovery is that 
this clay is probably the relic of the 
Deluge on which the Ark of Noah floated. 
The Sumerian or Babylonian story of 
the Flood is told on a tablet found at 
Nineveh. " Swiftly the flood mounted 
up," says the tablet; <f it reached to 
the mountains. The wind and the 
raging flood ceased ; a calm had come. 
And all mankind were turned to mud." 

One Question to Settle 

The Bible account says “ the waters 
prevailed exceedingly upon the earth; 
and all the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven were covered ; 
and the waters prevailed upon earth a 
hundred and fifty days." 

The Deluge is no legend, but a his- 
. torical fact, to which now has been 
added the evidence of the bed of clay 
which cannot be contradicted. The only 
question which the archaeologists have 
to settle is whether it was one great flood, 
such as overwhelmed the Mississippi 
basin about two years ago, or a succes¬ 
sion of floods year after year that made 
this part of Mesopotamia uninhabitable. 


SALLY THE CHIMPANZEE 
Lost, A Public Entertainer 

Sally the chimpanzee, the finest 
gymnast the Zoo has ever known, will 
delight onlookers no more. 

She has passed away, going, we might 
fancifully hope, to some Paradise where 
good monkeys dwell, where there are 
tall trees with hanging creepers where 
she might flash from bough to bough in 
dazzling sunshine. 

In Regent's Park the Sun was often 
veiled, there was smoke instead of the 
thousand odours of the African jungle. 
Yet, though so far from her native 
home, Sally was always ready to oblige 
with such a performance on a rope or a 
swinging bar as would have made the 
best of human gymnasts sigh with envy. 

There was something very human 
about her too, in spite of her puckered 
melancholy face, and, like the clown 
who kept on clowning however sad he 
was, Sally went on amusing the public, 
whatever she was thinking, for five hard 
working years. 


PIT BOY IN THE CABINET 
Stephen Walsh Passes On 

Mr. Stephen Walsh, the miner M.P., 
had not to wait till his death for good 
words to be spoken of him. 

In the Labour Government he was 
Minister of War, and no man was ever 
spoken of with more respect and affection 
by the officials of the War Office among 
whom his lot was cast. 

It was because his sterling qualities 
were independent of his politics. He 
was a self-made man, almost a self- 
taught one. He was an orphan in 
Liverpool who left an industrial school 
to go as a pit boy in a mine. 

A miner he remained for many years, 
but when the time came that a miner 
might enter the House of Commons 
he had educated himself to be fit to 
sit and speak there. When the war 
came he threw .himself heart and soul 
into doing what he could for his country 
(as he always had done and did for his 
class), and now he is dead his class and 
his country will mourn him. 


THE MAN WHO 
KNEW WHAT TO DO 

AND HAD THE COURAGE 
TO DO IT 

Crossing a Plank Across a 
Chasm 900 Feet Deep 

A RIDER HAGGARD STORY 
THAT DID NOT COME TRUE 

A thrilling story comes from Clydach 
Vale in the Rhondda Valley. 

A young collier named Emlyn Pro* 
theroe, who 2iad been out of work 
two years, at last. found work, and 
thought how lucky he was. But as he 
was descending the pit alone the 
machinery of the winding engine went 
out of order and the cage stuck. He 
found that the cage could be moved a 
little, but it would not go right up or 
right down. 

Bridging the Gap 

For two and a half hours the man was 
imprisoned, and possibly he foresaw 
the swift and sudden la 11 of the cage, a 
disaster which has killed miners before. 
Possibly also he was suffering from the 
hardships of two years' unemployment. 
The unhappy result was that when the 
chance of escape came he was too 
exhausted to take it. 

The cage had been manoeuvred 
opposite a watercourse opening into 
the shaft, but there was a gap of six feet 
between the cage and the watercourse, 
and a tremendous drop of 900 feet 
lay below. .; 

The colliery agent and two men 
went down the watercourse till they 
came to its opening on the shaft. A 
narrow plank was placed across the 
chasm. Poor young Protheroe was not 
strong enough to cross it, his strength 
had ebbed away, and no wonder. 

Then Will Jones, a pitman, walked 
over the plank to the cage, picked the 
lad up and swung him across the gulf 
to the arms of the men on the other 
side, afterwards crossing the narrow and 
unstable plank again in safety. 

Nerve and Strength 

No man could have stepped safely 
above that tremendous drop unless he 
had been perfectly fit and perfectly 
calm. It was indeed a fortunate thing 
for young Protheroe that there was a 
man at hand not only willing but 
possessed of the necessary nerve and 
strength to rescue him. 

This true story recalls a passage in 
one of the romances written by Sir 
Rider Haggard. 

Three people exploring the inside of 
a mountain had to cross a chasm by a 
narrow plank. Two managed it, but the 
third faltered and was hurled to death, 
taking the plank with him. 

That tragedy of fiction might have 
been reproduced in the mining district 
of the Rhondda Valley but for the 
coolness and courage of Will Jones, 
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THREE THINGS FROM 
A GREAT BOOK 


UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
OF ABRAHAM’S TOWN 


NATURAL EVENTS 
ON A HILLTOP 


DUST AND DIRT 
FOR EVERYBODY 


MR. CHURCHILL LOOKS 
BACK 

The Dogs, the Monkey, and the 
Ships That Did Not Sail 

WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
MISSED - 

In the fine war book by Mr. Winston 
Churchill which all political people are 
reading there are some things of very 
great interest which have nothing to do 
with politics. There is, for example, the 
sad picture of the dogs of Constanti¬ 
nople dying on an island in the Sea of 
.Marmora. 

The Young Turks, in the days before 
the war, resolved to get rid of all the 
wandering dogs of Constantinople. Dogs 
in that city were not pets as they are 
. with us, but outcasts, running about the 
streets ; and no doubt they were a great 
nuisance. But they did not deserve the 
fate which they received. One day in 
1909, as he sailed in a friend's yacht, 
Air. Churchill passed the island on which 
tens of thousands of these dogs had 
been landed and left to devour one 
another and at last to starve. He saw 
them gathered in troops on the rocky 
shores; and to this day the bones of 
those poor creatures whiten the island. 

The Monkey’s Bite 

One October day in 1920, Mr. 
Churchill recalls, King Alexander of 
Greece, walking in the garden accom¬ 
panied by his spaniel, paused to watch 
the antics of a pair of monkeys. The 
spaniel attacked the female monkey, 
and the male had his revenge by biting 
* the King in the leg. The wound did not. 
seem serious to the doctors, but the bite 
became festered, and gradually the 
poison increased its hold till the King 
died. Now the death of King Alexander 
at that time changed the policy of his 
country and led to terrible disasters; 
and Mr. Churchill says that a quarter of 
a million persons died as the result of 
this monkey’s bite l 

It is well known that after the war 
ended for various reasons the blockade 
of Germany was not ended. How did it 
end ? Mr. Churchill reminds us that it 
was through the sympathy of the British 
soldiers who were sent to Germany. J 

Food For Germany 

They saw the people suffering before 
their eyes of hunger. Tlien,' in March, 
1919, Lord Plumer sent to the Supreme 
Council in Paris a plea that food should 
be supplied to the suffering. He said 
that the sight of the hungry Germans 
was having a bad effect on the soldiers. 
British soldiers were sharing their 
rations with the women and children 
among whom they were living, and the 
:soldiers were! suffering ; in-health for 
that reason. But so slowly did - the 
Council move that,; in spite, of. such 
appeals as those of General Plumer, who 
was in command in Germany, it was not 
for two* months that substantial amount^ 
of food were taken into Germany. Mr. 
Churchill says that this was 9, lost oppor¬ 
tunity ; he proposed 011 the very day of 
the Armistice to send ships to Hamburg 
with food. If only that had been done! 

It is a sad book in many ways, but 
it is addressed To All Who Hope , and 
that is where the readers of the C.N. 
come in. We are among those who hope. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Four panels of Brussels tapestry £6510 
Paintingby Francesco Guardi. £4200 
Pair of Queen Anne ewers . . £4200 

Painting by S. van Ruysdael . £3465 
Portrait- by Rembrandt . . £2730 

Painting by J. Van Goyen . £2465 
■ - Portrait by Holbein . . , £2175 

Silver-gilt mace of 1725 . . £1800 

Louis XV inlaid table . . . £924 


The Man of Gold and 
Precious Stones 

26 CENTURIES OLDER 
THAN CHRISTIANITY 

What manner of man was this who 
lived in Ur of the Chaldees and was laid 
to rest twenty-six centuries before 
Christ was born ? 

Six gold fillets adorned the head of 
this man, and round his neck were three 
strings of beads of gold, of chalcedony, 
jasper, cornelian, and agate/ From one 
necklace depended a*gold amulet, a goat 
exquisitely carved. 

His wrists, which had once been flesh 
and bone but now were dust, had been 
clasped by heavy bangles of gold and 
, silver, his fingers by gold rings. The 
seals of lapis lazuli which he had used 
were within* reach of the dead fingers. 

He must have been a soldier, for by 
his side were spears of bronze. Copper 
bowls and trays which must have held 
food to take him on his way through the 
Land of the Departed had been buried 
with him. 

A mighty man of his hands was this 
Unknown Warrior. Peace to his ashes 
and to his memory peace 1 They have 
survived 4500 years, to be recalled to 
the light of day at last by excavators 
from the British Museum and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


HE WON THE WAR 
Marshal Foch 

NATIONAL HERO'OF FRANCE 

All the world is mourning Marshal 
Foch, by general consent the greatest 
soldier of the Great War. 

The great marshal passed away 
peacefully with the members of his 
family around him in his home .at Paris. 
Toward the end of the afternoon he was 
raised from his bed and seated in an 



. Marshal Foch 


armchair so that he might look through 
the window. He talked brightly with 
his nurse, and seemed to er\]oy the 
sight of the people moving in the court¬ 
yard ; but as evening approached he 
grew tired, and the doctor urged him 
to return to his bed. Raising his head 
he said “ Let us go there,” but as he 
started to rise he fell back into his 
chair and died sitting at the window. 

France has recognised him . as a 
national hero, ranking with Victor Hugo 
and Pasteur, and the whole world will 
remember him, as Mr. Baldwin said, as 
a soldier; a Christian, and a gentleman. 

He it was who rose to the greatest 
opportunity ever presented to a man : 
it was' Marshal Foch who stopped the 
war and. saved the Allied cause. 


MYSTERY OF A POND 

How Did All These Creatures 
Find Their Way Up a Hill ? 

THE BABY GOLDFISH 

Now is the time for the return of 
wanderers from afar. Birds are coming 
back in their myriads, and the great 
annual reunion is gladdening the heart 
of all who love Nature. 

The mystery of these great journeys 
out and home have engaged many pens 
and many voices, but there are little 
wonders at home, modest in range, 
obscure in their simplicity, which are 
as baffling as the problems more majes¬ 
tically staged and extending across half 
a world. 

Nursery for Frogs 

Picture a little pond in a wood on a 
Kent hilltop, set in a spot where a 
dozen yeai*s ago sang the nightingales. 
In that pond today is nearly every form 
of life which fresh-water environment 
affords in these islands.. Within two 
days of the breaking of the frost three 
frogs arrived, forerunners of hundreds 
which make this pond their nursery. 

And the people of the hilltop greatly 
fearfcd that the goldfish in the pond would 
die under four inches of ice, but lo ! 
when the Sun appeared and the ice had 
thawed eight baby goldfish appeared 
too, ’born in the pond and surviving 
the great cold. 

With them assemble multitudes of 
toads and newts ; the water in time 
thickens with the eggs of these three 
types of amphibia and later blackens 
with the tadpoles. 

Throughout the summer the water 
is densely populated with'water beetles 
of various species, whirligig beetles, 
water boatmen, pond skaters, water 
spiders, the larvae of dragonflies, and 
other forms of aquatic creatures. 

One of Nature’s Mysteries- 

In the course of a dozen years all 
these creatures have learned their way 
to the secret water hidden within that 
maze of trees and shrubs. The frogs 
can have had no breeding place before 
anywhere in the neighbourhood; the 
land is dry, overlying chalk. How came, 
these moisture-loving creatures to climb 
that well-drained hill, over ploughed 
and chalky land, through cornfields! 
to find a pond which apparently only a 
bird’s eye could detect ? And the 
newts, still more dependent on damp 
conditions—what magic of intelligence 
was their pathfinder ? '- \ 

Life is as abundant and thriving there; 
as thoroughly representative of our 
national pond inhabitants, as if the tiny 
lake had existed, fed by springs, for 
thousands of years. 

Before summer is half ended not a 
frog is to be seen ; with the turn of the 
year they appear from all points of the 
compass, so many of them that the 
observer must at times be careful where 
he sets his foot. The newts arrive by 
stealth. One day they are not there ; 
the next day the water bubbles 'and 
gleams as little hordes of newts rise 
from the bottom, turn their; lithe 
somersaults at the surface, and descend 
with a gulp of air. 

A Splash in the Pond 

As one watches, there is a little 
splash, and something hits the water; 
it is a water beetle flown down from a 
tree, perhaps a young one which has 
been hatched away and has unerringly 
found this haven and harvest. 

A dozen years ago the home of the 
nightingale.; today a natural aquarium 
with life as varied and, abundant as 
any rich swamp in Fenland. Water 
life has gone up an arid hill and found a 
small fresh-water lake in a dense wood. 
What mystic force pointed out ’ the 
way ? We can only wonder, for no 
answer comes to the questions that press 
about us among the trees of our hill too. 


LONDON SUPPLIES 
IT FREE 

Special Deliveries to Seven 
Counties 

WHAT ABOUT IT ? 

Whenever we see a London dust¬ 
cart we pass by on the other side—not, 
we hope, like the Pharisee, but because 
we do not wish to entertain a germ 
unawares, ' 

There is good reason for this caution. 
Mr. J. C. Dawes, Inspector of Public 
Cleansing .to the Ministry of Health, 
declares that of the 1029 dust carts or 
" collection vans ” for London's refuse 
700 are of the Noah's Ark-type' of 
thirty years ago, which has a high 
load line and discharges dust every 
time a basket-load of refuse is poured 
into it. The dust and the germs blow 
into the faces of passers-by, through 
the doors and windows of shops, and 
on to any food exposed there. 

Spreading Disease 

London house refuse is one-third 
mineral dust in winter, one-sixth in 
summer. In a year there are 150,060 
tons of it, enough to cover the Green 
Park four feet deep. 

That is only part of the scandal. If 
there were only dry dust to complain 
of matters would not be as bad as they 
actually are, though thousands of sore 
throats would be caused by the nuisance. 
But besides the dust (as anyone with a 
nose can perceive) there are quantities 
of decaying and decomposing material; 

This is the stuff which breeds flies, 

I which in their turn spread disease. 
There are over a million tons of refuse 
dealt with each year in London. It 
would cover St. James's Park above 
the level of most of its trees if it were 
spread there, but it is, in fact, spread 
over seven of the Home . Counties in 
'dumps, which are reeking and burning, 
rat and fly-ridden, malodorous, water 
polluting, a danger to health. 

Dumps by the Thames 

Such is the description in the Report 
published by the Ministry of'Health on 
Public Cleansing—which seems in : some 
ways to be Public Defilement... G11 its 
way to the dumps, which befoul the 
banks, of the Thames, the ref use. passes 
through miles of London streets.* * From 
■the dumps', which smell to high heaven, 
„it is discharged into barges often with 
mo hatches to cover it arid 3 scanty 
tarpaulins—so that the wind; can* blow 
it wlie£e it listeth. ........ 

This public service (or disservice) of 
’refuse distribution costs London about 
-£2,000,000 a year. The amount of 
disease spread by its defects probably 
costs as much, or more. 


THINGS SAID 

I have granted 60,000 audiences. 

. Mussolini 

Imprisonment for debt is tvickcd, 
scandalous, and cruel. Judge Parry 
Ten thousand people are sent to 
prison every year for debt.il/rs. R.ackham 
We demand efficiency in economics; 
why not in politics ? Professor Jacks 
A stutterer with a gospel is .better 
than a genius without one. 

Rev. Thomas Phillips “ 
The population has drunk millions of 
gallons of drugs and is no better off. 

. . Sir George Newman 
Children are the hardest to' fool: 
scientists are the easiest. „ 

A member of the Magician*s Club 
If you want to read about cricket 
you will go to Sir James Barrie. If 
you want to see cricket you will not go 
to watch Sir James Barrie. 

The Lord Mavcr 
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SHROPSHIRE MOUNTAINEERING • AN AFRICAN PORTER • GIRL ENGINE-DRIVER 



Nine Girls in a Boat—Many girl students are becoming rowing enthusiasts. Here is a crew English Mushrooms—Owing to the increasing demand for mushrooms they are being exten - 

from the London School of Medicine setting off for a practice spin on the Thames. sively cultivated in Hertfordshire. Here we see mushrooms being picked in a glasshouse. 



Mountaineering In England—Only very active people 
can negotiate the Eye of the Needle, this gap between 
rocks on the Wrekin, Shropshire’s only mountain. 



An African Porter—Many African natives are wonderfully fit. For 
instance, this porter seen crossing a river in Mozambique can travel 
as far as thirty miles a day with a heavy load on his head. 


A Racoon Learns to Beg—These schoolboys visiting the 
London Zoo are all very interested in the racoon as it 
stands up begging for nuts, its favourite food. 



Girl Engine-Driver—Senorita Careaga, an engineering student of 20, is here seen on the 
express engine she drove from Madrid to Gijon and back, a distance of 700 miles. 


A Cold Bath—In spite of its apparent discomforts, steeplechasing is one of the most popular 
forms of running, as these boys of Ardingly College will agree. 
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A FLAG DAY FOR 
A SLUM MAN - 

Liverpool’s Very Good 
Fellow 

DOING GOOD FOR 
FORTY YEARS 

An extraordinary honour is being paid 
to Mr. H. Lee Jones of Liverpool, who 
lives in a slum.' The city is 'going to 
hold a flag day to celebrate his birthday 
next month. 

Nearly 40 years ago Mr. Lee Jones 
was a delicate young man living in a 
comfortable home. Neighbours pro¬ 
bably said “ What a good thing he has 
money and need not battle in the 
world ! He is so frail and so sensitive.’’ 
And then he left that comfortable home 
to live in the worst slum in Liverpool, 
Limekiln Lane, where he has lived ever 
since. He has shared the hardships of 
the poorest in order to help the poorest. 

Mr. Lee Jones founded the League of 
Welldoers, which is said to have been 
responsible for eight million acts of 
charity. The money raised by the flag 
day will be spent on the League’s head¬ 
quarters, where many a troubled heart 
has found comfort and hope. * If Mr. 
Tones had been anything but a most 
practical worker this tribute could never 
have been paid to him. The city knows 
that she owes him a great debt. 

Expensive Cleanliness 

Mr. Jones, like so many slum workers, 
finds that one of the falsest accusations 
the rich bring against the poor is in¬ 
difference to dirt. Poor men find it as 
uncomfortable to be dirty as rich men, 
but cleanliness is a terribly expensive 
Thing in a city, The destitute man is 
lucky to earn a few pence for a meal or 
a bed, and he can seldom get a bath. 
Washing facilities are provided at the 
League’s headquarters, and they are 
appreciated as much as anything could 
be. After the flag day there will be more 
baths and washtubs ■ 

Doubtless Air. Jones lias had moments 
of disappointment, but he must have 
proved that on the whole the people 
of the slums are a brave and good people, 
or he would have given up his home in 
Limekiln Lane more than a quarter of a 
century ago. He makes us see. that 
every effort to provide them with decent 
housing is worth while, and gives us 
faith in the beautiful cities of the future. 

LEADING THE WAY IN 
DISARMAMENT 
Britain Spending Less 

We alone among the nations of the 
world, whether great or small , have 
curtailed our military expenditure. 

This is the boast made by the British 
War Minister, Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans, in introducing his army estimates 
to the House of Commons.* He was 
announcing a reduction of half a million 
pounds in the money vote as compared 
with last year and of 5000 in men. Since 
1925 the, money vote has been reduced 
by a little under four millions. 

The latest available figures show that 
since that date Germany’s army ex¬ 
penditure has increased by five million 
pounds, America’s by eight millions, 
Italy’s by ten millions, and France’s 
by 24 millions. Japan, Belgium, and. 
Switzerland also show increases, and 
Russia has more than doubled her 
expenditure on army, navy, and air. 

A comparison of the seven largest 
navies in the world just issued shows 
that every year since the war there has 
been a decrease in the totarnumber of 
ships in 'the British Navy. In 1925 
there were 497 ; this year there are 379. 
America, on the other hand, who had 
539 in 1925 has 549 this year. 

Germany has a new battleship of 
10,000 tons. That is only the same, size 
as the cruisers of the other Powers, but 
Jt ranks as a battleship 


DUST RIDING ON 
THE WIND 

Australia to New Zealand 

While a football match was in full 
swing at a township of New Zealand rain 
came down in torrents on both fifteens. 

Such.an occurrence is not unusual at 
English football matches, but this rain 
was of a peculiar kind. When the 
shower-ended the jerseys of the two 
sides were alike. It was mud-rain which 
had drenched them. 

The incident did not end there. There 
were tons more of dirt to come. Some of 
it fell in rain, more of it as dust. It was 
a present from Australia. 

Australia has plenty of dust to spare. 
It comes on the northerly winds from 
the Central Australian Desert. Some¬ 
times it overwhelms Ivalgoorlie’s gold¬ 
fields in duststorms which are not of 
gold dust. It has been known to inter¬ 
rupt a Test Match at Melbourne. 

But this dust was a traveller. It 
stormed across the 2000. miles which 
separate Central Australia from New 
Zealand, and spread itself over hundreds 
of square miles of country. 


HIPPO ABROAD 
Choosing a Safe Spot 

Which is the world’s most intelligent 
beast ? The people of Durban vote for a 
certain hippopotamus. 

. No hippo had been seen in Natal for 
30 years or more, though there are 
plenty in the remote parts of Zululand,, 
so there was great excitement when a 
specimen turned up there. 

The Pretoria Zoo prepared to capture 
him, but he disappeared for weeks, 
turning up again some miles from 
Durban and right in the way of a 
motor-lorry travelling at night. When 
last heard of he was roaming the estate of 
a gentleman who is enthusiastic about 
game preservation. 

No one asked him in ; he had the good 
sense to choose for himself the safest 
spot in the district. 

A BOTTLE A DAY 
But it Does Not Keep the 
Doctor Away 

Last year the panel patients of Great 
Britain spent nearly nine million pounds 
on potions and pills. 

The panel doctors wrote 56 million 
prescriptions for them. This works 
out at four prescriptions for each of the 
14 million insured patients, and about 
15s. a person for medicine. 

Sir George Newman, our most ad¬ 
mirable Chief Medical Officer, is quite 
perturbed about it. So many doses of 
medicine £annot be really good for 
patients, and evidently a bottle a day 
does not keep the doctor away. 

What seems to be wanted is a little 
morei of the spirit of Dr. Coue in medical 
treatment. His prescription of saying 
that every day in every way we get 
better and better was certainly cheaper 
and cheaper. 

70 YEARS AT THE FERRY 
The Family Tradition 

For 70 years Mrs. Hannah Row- 
bottom has been ferrying people across 
the Trent at Castle Donirigton, Leicester¬ 
shire. She is in her 85th year, and her 
father held the post before her. 

The ferry boat, which holds more than 
20 people, is pulled across the river 
by means of a chain stretched from 
bank to bank, and the pulling is done 
by hand. The river is wideband the 
current is swift at this spot. 

The Prince of Wales was saying 
the other day that transport was a 
tremendously important . thing, and 
there was room for all kinds, from 
rickshaw to airship. He would certainly 
be interested in Mrs. Rowbottonr 


Wales to the I.L.O. 

Robert Owen at Geneva 

By Our League Correspondent 

Wales has had its big day in Geneva. 
It .has presented the bust of one of its 
most illustrious sons as a gift from the 
Principality to the I.L.O. 

It was an inspired thought that 
decided on the nature of the gift, a bronze 
bust of Robert 
Owen fashioned by 
a fellow-country¬ 
man, Sir Goscombe 
John, R.A. Robert 
Owen’s name and 
fame are very fami¬ 
liar to all who work 
at the I.L.O., and 
those who have paid 
a passing visit will 
always have seen a small portrait of 
him exhibited on the charts which de¬ 
scribe the work of the Office. Now this 
fine bust stands in the library, portraying 
the greatness of the man who was a 
pioneer in the ideals for which the I.L.O. 
strives today, and whose life and work 
have been a constant inspiration since 
its beginnings. The sculptor has caught 
and revealed the charm of expression as 
well as the spirit of expectancy which 
characterised his whole outlook. 

Many Speeches 

The Welsh delegation gave and 
received hospitality and' friendliness. 
Mr. David Davies gave a luncheon 
party, at which many speeches were 
made, including one by the Rev. Gwilym 
Davies, so well known to the C.N. as 
the author and promoter of the yearly 
message which the children of Wales 
send out to millions of other children in 
all parts of the world. Then the 
Welshmen were invited to dinner by Sir 
Eric Drummond, Sccx*etary-Gcneral of the 
League, and to a reception. 

Wales has the honour of knowing that 
its gift to the I.L.O is the first fer which 
funds were raised by public voluntary 
subscription. 


WORK IS GOOD FOR 
HEALTH 

But Overwork is Bad 

A reader interested in industrial 
surroundings writes on the effect of 
work on health. . : 

It has been said that work has never 
killed anybody. However that may be, 
it is undoubtedly true that some kinds 
of work are beneficial to health. 

At Birmingham, for instance, it is 
noticed at a sealing-wax factory that 
the health of girls newly engaged imme¬ 
diately improves. Cases of anaemia 
are practically unknown. Workers in 
perfume factories seldom suffer from 
neuralgia. Those, too, who have to 
deal with the many products of the cocoa 
bean appear to be particularly robust. 

Sailors, though exposed to wind and 
rain, do not suffer from rheumatism or 
gout. Shepherds, who in trying weather 
are out at all hours, are known to live 
long. In the North it has been observed 
that puddlers, who arc engaged in the 
most strenuous form of manual labour, 
have been least affected of all workers 
by influenza epidemics. 

Men engaged in • gasworks arc 
normally free from affections of the 
chest and throat; workers in tanneries 
seldom suffer from catarrh. In the 
salt districts of Cheshire colds are com¬ 
paratively rare. Boiler-makers often 
live to a good old nge. 

It is only work under insanitary con¬ 
ditions that is detrimental tp health, 
but it must also be said that no work is 
more harmful than overwork 


DISCOVERY OF A 
ROMAN TOWN 

A Bird’s Eye View 

ROMAN LINES SEEN FROM 
THE CLOUDS 

Flying over Caistor Camp near Nor¬ 
wich, the aeroplane, like Mr. H. G 
Wells’s Time Machine travelling back 
ward through the centuries, has shown 
us what Caistor was like when it w T as a 
Roman military town. 

In sixteen centuries men have 
ploughed the land up and pulled the 
buildings down and rebuilt others in 
their stead, but the Reman marks are 
indelible. The aeroplane, looking from 
above, sees the land scarred by the 
lines of building and ditch and fortifica¬ 
tion as plainly as if they had been left 
there yesterday. 

A photograph taken from the sky 
shows tlic plan of the streets of Vent a 
Iccnorum, which was its Roman name. 
It tells us that a town was here before 
the military governor built the outer, 
wall and ditch. It reveals that the 
Romans built two temples here. That 
itself is a most curious revelation, 
because it show's that after Boadicca had 
failed in the greatest British rebellion 
that ever shook the Roman powder the 
Iccni settled clowm under Roman rule and 
made here a flourishing town. They 
became good Roman-British citizens. 


IF YOU ARE TO SUCCEED 

By The Lord IVlayor 

You learn through physical fitness to 
eliminate that concentration on your¬ 
self which, in your hour of trouble, 
means self-pity, and very often despair. 
It is all a matter of balance. - 

If you are to succeed it is not because 
you are great at literature, it is not 
because you are a great athlete, it is not 
because you are a great social light. It 
is because you have learned to take 
success with equanimity, balancing one 
thing against another, so that your judg¬ 
ment is sound, your friendship is sincere, 
and your help to your neighbour is real. 

I have to thank my games for having 
kept me fit when I was young. I have 
to thank the greatest Book in literature 
for the advice to “ flee youthful lusts 
and endure hardness,” and to contend 
according to the rules. That was the 
literature that helped me, as it will help 
any man, and I don’t know that we can 
do better than look to it if we would 
succeed to life’s end. Sir Kynaston Stadd 


BRIGHTER TELEGRAMS 

Now that there is no army in Ger¬ 
many even the Post Office has time for 
bright ideas. The German Postmaster- 
General has thought out one for brighter 
telegrams. 

The new German telegram will be 
like a Valentine, or a Birthday greeting, 
or a Christmas card. Just an extra 
pfennig or so and a newly-married 
couple will receive telegraphed good 
wishes from their friends on a hand¬ 
some sheet of vellum notepaper with 
a pair of doves in three colours. 

Other designs for other occasions are 
floating before the fancy of the Post¬ 
master-General, and presently German 
families will be pasting their telegrams 
in albums. 

The idea may be commended to our 
own P 3 LG. w r ho, in despair at making 
telegrams pay, sends their messages to 
the C.N. printed in blue strips pasted on 
flimsy sheets of dingy scribbling paper. 
Why not brighter telegrams ? 


WHO WILL HELP THE NATIONAL 
TRUST ? 

. Our National Trust, the guardian ci 
the beauty of the countryside, has less 
than a thousand annual subscribers; 
in Holland a similar society has about 
eleven thousand. 



The bust of Robert Owen 
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SOWING ON THE PRAIRIES 
This is a very busy month on 
the Canadian prairies, where as 
soon as the snow begins to melt 
the sowing of spring wheat is 
begun with vigour. 






GREENLAND'S BARREN COAST 
!An expedition led by the Danish 
explorer Dr. Lauge Koch is to 
survey the barren coast between 
Sabine Island and Scoresby 
Sound, using a ship as a base. 


THE IVORY HARVEST 
During April Siberian tribesmen 
travel in sledges over the frozen 
sea to collect fossil ivory in the 
Arctic islands, where they 
remain till late in autumn. 


'Scoresby Sound 


GIBRALTAR’S CATS 
The Rock of Gibraltar, 
the home of the only 
apes found in Europe, 
has also become a haunt 
of stray cats, and it was 
decided recently to 
round them up. 


TL ANTIC 


'Within this belt the 
Sun is overhead £M\MAT£. 
noon this week : 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Mexico, Egypt, Asia Minor, and North 
India, Sugar. Mexico, Central America. West 
Indies, Venezuela, Spain. Egypt, India, and 
Japan. Mat£. South America. Flax. Egypt. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Ecuador, Colombia, and* 
Venezuela. Tea. China. Linseed. India. 
Cotton. India. Lentils. Egypt. Rice. Australia 


THE SISAL COLONY 
Tanganyika Territory is 
the source of two-thirds 
of the sisal hemp pro¬ 
duced in the British 
Empire, and her exports 
last year w r ere over 
, 38,000 tons. Kenya ex¬ 
ported 16,000 tons. 


RAIN EVERY DAY 
It is now the middle of Ecuador's 
rainy season, when it rains every 
day, the streams overflowing 
and land traffic- being held up 
almost everywhere. 



BALMY RHODESIA 
From now onward for five or 
six months is Southern Rho¬ 
desia’s dry season, when the 
climate is delightful and rain 
falls only about twice a month. 


NEW ZEALAND SHAKEN 
The most severe earthquake 
experienced in New Zealand for 
fifteen years occurred lately 
near Arthur’s Pass, where great 
landslides took place among the 
Southern Alps. 


Chur’s Pass^ 


A MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT 
OF FISHES 
Seventy Miles of Victims 

Oil the shores, of Walfish Bay in 
South-West Africa a sight which is one 
of the unexplained marvels of the sea 
was again seen and photographed this 
season. For miles, farther than the eye 
could see, the beach was strewn with 
millions on millions of dead fish. 

Nearly every year in the months of 
the South African, summer, November 
and December, v this astounding sight is 
seen. Sometimes the shores of the ocean 
are covered with the fish for a distance 
of seventy miles. In few years is this 
cemetery less than thirty miles long. 
An observer who sent the photograph 
says that one year there was a stretch of 
beach ten miles long covered two deep 
at least with soles. Most often the 
victims are coarse fish. 

The reason for this immolation of 
these millions year after year can only 
be uncertainly guessed. It has been 
suggested that some submarine volcano 
or volcanic rent fills the ocean waters in 
its neighbourhood with sulphurous gases, 
and that these poison the fish. 

On the other hand, though this, 
might occur once or twice, it is hard to 
see a reason why it should occur with 
regularity year after year, or why the 
fish do not learn to avoid the neighbour¬ 
hood of such cataclysms. 

Nevertheless no other reason has been 
suggested. It will be remembered that 
by a curious coincidence a school of 
false killer whales went ashore and 
perished in Kommetje Bay in South 
Africa at about the same time—in 
December of last year. 


A GOOD SUMMER? 

Seeing that rooks are building their 
nests high in the trees this spring, 
countrymen are saying that the summer 
will be fine and long. 


NEWS FOR NOTHING 
Treasure Trove From Space 

“ It was all over so quickly that 
my impressions were brief but exhilarat¬ 
ing.” A newspaper man in Buenos 
Ayres listening-in to the wireless to wile 
away some idle minutes heard this 
sentence and pricked up his ears. 

He listened attentively. He was 
listening to the message that Major 
Segrave, after making his record of 231 
miles an hour, had given to a London 
newspaper. The spoken words were 
carried on the wings of the ether from 
Daytona Beach to London. They were 
sent back to New York, they travelled 
from New York across land and sea 
again to Buenos Ayres. 

There the newspaper man heard them. 
He had picked up the world’s most 
precious piece of news that night after 
it had travelled 13,000 miles. 

Wireless has whispered many things 
to astonished listeners-in. It has 
brought news to them from the Arctic 
and the Antarctic. It has sounded 
Big Ben in the ears of a man in the 
West African bush. But to a newspaper 
man this miraculous gift of a bit of 
priceless news must seem one of its 
most fantastic feats up to the present. 

There are many more to follow. 

A FLYING REVOLUTION 
The Wooden Aeroplane is 
Passing Away 

In 1925 the Air Ministry ordered 21 
metal planes and 392 wooden planes. 
Last year the Ministry ordered 423 
metal planes and 63 wooden ones. 

This revolution is due very largely to 
the work of the Institute of Metals, 
which has spent much time and money 
and energy in making it possible. It is 
claimed that* in three years British 
aviation has finally changed over from 
wood to metal, and that by the end of- 
this year the wooden aeroplane will be 
a thing of the past in this country. 


WONDERFUL SIGHT IN 
A LAKE 

Ten-Thousand-Y ears-Old 
Village Seen 

Swiss travellers on the ice of Lake 
Constance during the great frost saw 
through the clear transparency of the 
ice beneath their feet a vision as 
astonishing as any that Alice saw 
through the Looking Glass. They 
looked back to something that hap¬ 
pened ten thousand years ago. 

In that far-distant time the Lake 
Dwellers of Switzerland, whose craft in 
building spread as far and wide as 
Ireland and Scotland, built a village on 
piles close to the shore of Lake Con¬ 
stance. Many such villages were built 
in Switzerland. This one, in one of the 
changes of climate spread ov er the 
centuries, was lost in the rising waters 
of the lake more deeply than the 
galleys of Caligula in Lake Nemi. 

But when the frost of the past winter 
covered the whole of Lake Constance, 
45 miles long and 9 miles broad, with 
ice from shore to shore, so that man 
and horse and motor-car could cross it, 
the travellers could * see through the 
clear ice the ghostly village built by a 
race of whom all is forgotten except 
their dwellings and the stone implements 
they made. 


THREE CHEERS FOR YOUNG 
CHARLES DICKENS 

Three cheers for the grandson of our 
most-beloved novelist. 

Captain Charles H. Dickens has 
been awarded the McKee Trophy for 
the best Canadian air pilot. 

Captain Dickens carried the mail 
1500 miles across the barren lands east 
of Hudson Bay to Fort Simpson on the 
Mackenzie River. 


PORT CHURCHILL ON 
HUDSON BAY 
[A New Empire Route 
A CHANCE FOR TRADE 

At last the great Hudson Bay Railway 
has been completed. 

The wheat of the Canadian provinces 
need no longer make the long journey 
by-rail or the Great Lakes to the St. 
Lawrence ports, but can reach the 
Atlantic through their own private 
side door at Fort Churchill (now, no 
doubt, Port Churchill) on Hudson Bay. 

This means a saving to Winnipeg, the 
capital of Manitoba, of more than 
500 miles of rail and water haulage ; 
and its neighbours. Portage la Prairie 
and Brandon, will be saved 600 and 700 
miles respectively. Regina and Saska¬ 
toon in Saskatchewan will be saved 
1100 and 1200 miles, and Calgary and 
Edmonton in Alberta 1200 and 1350 
miles each. Moreover, the actual sea 
voyage from Port Nelson to Liverpool 
will be 70 miles shorter than from 
Montreal. 

. We told not long ago of the great 
mineral wealth the railway and new port 
would bring into the market, but there 
.are equally interesting prospects with 
regard to fish. Lake Athabasca and 
all the vast number of other lakes and 
their connecting rivers between it and 
Hudson Bay are teeming with fish, 
and now that they can make a quick, 
cool journey to England we may expect 
to see a big trade grow up. 

Especially plentiful in the rivers 
around Port Churchill is the kingly- 
sturgeon, so rare in our own waters 
that tradition makes it a monopoly 
of the kitchens of the King. Now, no 
doubt, we shall all have our chance of 
eating it for lunch. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bologna.Bo-lone-yah 

Euphrates.U-fray-teez 

Regina.Re-jy-nali 

Sumer ....... Soo-mer 
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Now That April’s Here 

Qne of the curious things about 
^ Spring is the way Winter, 
keeps returning- after he has 
made believe to go. 

Spring is a succession of strug¬ 
gles. The battle wages back¬ 
ward and forward. There are 
losses as well as gains. Many 
of the first green leaves are 
shrivelled and blackened by frost. 

But with April* the victory is 
won. In April we enter in and 
possess the land whose gates 
March bpisterously flung open. 

With the dawn of the fourth 
month new confidences are born. 
An old fable tells how the South 
Wind succeeded in winning the 
traveller's confidence (and his 
cloak) when the North Wind 
failed. April is the month of 
kindlier winds, and the buds 
come out to greet the year. 

Some more daring than others 
crust March, and often pay dearly 
for their confidence ; others are 
hardy, and "find-a tonic in North 
and East Winds. But most of 
the sleeping beauties of the Earth 
wait for a gentle and more gra¬ 
cious prince to deliver them. 
April is their choice. .Some carry 
caution to an extreme. The ash 
. waits for the goddess Maia to set 
her free. 

The almond tree, beautiful land¬ 
mark of hope, covers itself in 
bloom in early April. In Eastern 
lands it was called the Watch 
Tree ; it seemed to watch for the 
Spring and the South Wind's 
first blowing, being the first of 
•all trees to wake into life. 

No other month gives such an 
increase of flowers as April. The 
month which opens with a hand¬ 
ful closes with a multitude. The 
windflower and the violet, colts¬ 
foot and primrose and celandine, 
are her gifts. She clothes the 
dark, bare hedgerows in living 
green. It is her mantle of beauty 
that the orchards wear. 

Wonderful is all this resurrec¬ 
tion of life ; these blossoms born 
of .the dust and the clod, this re¬ 
birth in the place that was 
desolate. April, with its thrill of 
Spring, is the answer to many of 
our fears. Everywhere “ within 
and without is a delicious sense 
of hope and a renovation without 
end " which has been declared 
to be “ the special boon of April." 
April also is pilot-in-chief to our 
best-known migrants. From far- 
off lands come the wheatear and 
chiffchaff, the cuckoo and the 
swallow, the willow wren and the 
nightingale, as if they also would 
fain be in England now that 
April's here. And when the 
cuckoo is heard we feel that the 
battle is won. 

More than most gifts of the 
month that long, unhasting, far-off 
call of the cuckoo has fascinated 
men. It is April's crowning con¬ 
fidence, telling us that Spring has 
come and Summer is on the way. 


The Old Lady’s Hearing 

Police court news is dreary stuff, 
but the other day there was one 
twinkling bit of gold among the 
dullness. An old lady was asked by 
counsel: " Will you be able to hear 
my questions ? " 

She replied: "If I am not asked 
anything unpleasant/' 

What a sensible old lady, and 
doubtless what a happy old lady ! 

© 

The Little Bird That Tells Us 
’Phe other day a friend of the C.N. 

stumbled upon the clue to one 
of our English phrases. 

“A little bird’ told me/Avo say 
mysteriously when a secret has come 
our way. But why .should little birds 
be said to bring us secrets ? 

In reading the. tenth chapter of 
Ecclesiastes our friend came'upon a 
warning to the indiscreet talker : 

Curse not the king , no not in thy 
thought; and curse not the rich in thy 
bedchamber : for a bird of the air shall' 
carry the voice', and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter. 

Once upon a time the Bible was the 
only book read by the common 
people, and it was then, no doubt, that 
the phrase about the little bird crept 
into our English speech. But it was 
not an English bird ; it was born in 
Palestine centuries before there was an 
English language. 

© 

Within and Without 

By Our Country Girl 

Within, the air was hot and stale, 
Without,'there sang a nightingale, 

And scent of stocks and earth and 

grass 

Were there, beyond the window glass, 
A wonderland of moon and dew, 

But blinds were down and no one knew. 

Within is Self, without is God. 

Ah, let us breathe the flower-strewn 
sod, i 

And hear the song, and see the stars, 
Quick, quick, undo the window bars ! 
His heaven is round us like the air, 
Open the window with a prayer, 

Dying By Mistake 

W E cannot put our hand on our 
heart and say we have never, 
no never, made a mistake, but at any 
rate we can say we have never made 
such an odd mistake as Lord Arniston. 

In the Caledonian Mercury for 
March 3, 1724, appeared this item : 

We hear that my Lord Arniston, one of the 
ordinary lords of session, is dead. 

The next number had this announce¬ 
ment : 

It was by mistake in our last that Lord 
Arniston was dead, occasioned by the rendez¬ 
vous of coaches hard by his lordship's lodging 
that were to attend the funeral of a son of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Galloway; 
wherefore his lordship’s pardon and the family 
is humbly craved. 

We have often heard of people being 
rude by mistake, or cruel by mistake, 
but never of anyone except Lord 
Arniston who was dead by mistake. 


Of No Importance 

W E like reading of the finding not 
long ago of several bundles of 
letters in a loft over a stable. They 
were labelled “ Of No Importance," 
but among them was an autograph 
letter of Warwick the King-Maker, 
with a unique seal attached. 

The owner of that almost priceless 
autograph was no doubt careful to 
keep the cobbler's receipts and the 
plumber's estimate and the lawyer's 
letter about the half acre of grass. 
But to him Warwick’s letter was of 
no importance. Now we know what 
Professor Einstein means by saying all 
things are relative. 

Compared with the owner's family 
business English history was relatively 
of no importance. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Y*ou may know a man by his hand- 
. .writing, it seems. Yet sometimes 
you don’t know what lie means by it. 

0 

Jr has-been said that tunes played 
in one room can be recognised by 
the noises in an¬ 
other, In the case of 
the lady next door 
we recognise the 
tunes from llic noises 
she makes. 

0 

The customer is 
king, says a 
tradesman. Even if 
he lias only half a 
crown. 

0 

M ANY English 
waiters are said 
to be now waiting 
at Riviera resorts. 
We wonder what they are waiting for. 

0 ■ 

A man iii Glasgow carries half a dozen 
watches. He is anxious .to save 
as much time as lie can. 

0 

Only the unambitious man aims 
at nothing. He usually gets 
what he aims at. 

0 

The writer who likes dry humour 
would probably object to jokes 
about our climate. 

0 ; 

W^nwicxcsniRE- County Council con¬ 
siders tip-cat to be dangerous, 
and has banned the game. We are 
sorry, but we feci that we must carry on. 
□ 

According’ to a philosopher we are 
all dishonest in patches. So the 
best plan is to get a new suit. 

0 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 

or several weeks a ten-shilling note 
wrapped in a torn piece of blot¬ 
ting paper has reached the Lord 
Mayor for the miners. 

Ten thousand unpaid workers help to 
govern London. 

London has S67 tennis courts and 
336 cricket pitches. - 


Old Q and His Doctor 

'yiniRE is a strong and' healthy 
feeling among right-minded peo¬ 
ple that it is not a very nice tiling to 
run up bills. They feel this all the 
more if they are the people to whom 
the money is due. 

A story has just been told of a 
really heroic runner-up of bills who 
lived over a century ago. He was the 
Duke of Ouecnsberry known among 
his friends as* Old 0 , and the last 
seven years of his life he lived at 
138, Piccadilly. His health was not 
very good, and an apothecary called 
John Fuller, who lived close by, canie 
in to look after him. 

John did everything for the duke : 
everything, that is, except sending his 
bill. The two were very friendly, but 
the duke was quite firm about the 
bill. He said he simply could not 
be bothered with bills; life was not 
long enough ; he would be popping 
off any day now, and the executors 
would see to it. 

A Famous Case 

, The years went by and the pages 
in John's ledger marked O went on 
and on. When the duke died, in 
1810, the apothecary sat down to 
write out his bill. He found that, the 
duke owed him for 9250 professional 
visits, apart from leeches and medi¬ 
cines, and that night-nurse duty had 
driven him to sleep at the house more 
than a thousand times. He sent in 
a bill for £12,000, and the executors 
thought it quite fair. 

Then some point arose, and in quite 
a friendly way the case went into the 
courts. It became a. famous case. 
Fuller v. Douglas and Others. It 
appeared that by law an apothecary 
could charge for his ' leeches and 
medicines, but not for his visits or 
advice. He had to leave his patient 
to pay what he thought fit for that. 

In the end John had to be content 
with £7500, poor man. But it is an 
ill wind that blows ncT good, and the 
late duke's enormous doctor’s bill 
led to the founding of the Apothe¬ 
caries Society. 

We know very little more about 
John except that he had a doctor 
son, Henry Peter, who died in 1866. 
Henry's son and grandson were doctors 
too. The grandson. Dr. Roxburgh 
Fuller, a well-known physician, has 
just died, and with his death comes 
to an end a hundred years of medicine- 
making in one family. 

© 

So Goes the Round 

War begets Poverty, 

Poverty Peace: 

Peace begets Plenty, 

Then riches increase: 

Riches bring Pride, 

And Pride is War’s ground, 
War begets Poverty, 

So goes the round. 

A Prayer 700 Years Old 

God of all Goodness, grant me to 
desire ardently, to seek wisely, to 
know surely, and to accomplish per¬ 
fectly Thy holy will, for the glory of 
Thy Name.. 9 . Thomas Aquinas 


Peler Puck 
Wants To Know 



If a joke is 
sound when 
it is cracked 
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His Father Knew Napoleon 


THE WORLD’S NEWS 

EVERYTHING COMES 
TO LONDON 

The Reservoir of Intelligence 
from All Countries 

WORDS AT THE SPEED 
OF LIGHT 

One of the oddest things that can 
happen in these days of instantaneous 
news from anywhere was noticed in 
connection with the inaugural speech of 
President Hoover. 

It should be remembered that a 
speech of such great importance is 
prepared by the President and sent out 
to the American Embassies in the chief 
capitals for distribution to the news¬ 
papers on the understanding that it is 
not published before it is delivered. 

Racing Mr. Hoover 

On the day of President Hoover’s 
inauguration the ceremony was broad¬ 
cast from London, and listeners dis¬ 
tinctly heard Mr. Taft swearing in the 
President and the President responding 
to the oath. Mr. Hoover then began his 
speech, and for some minutes listeners 
listened to his words. 

The B.B.C. then switched off from 
Washington, and gave the news of the 
day, the first item of which was the 
announcement of the inauguration of 
President Hoover. The announcer then 
went on to report what the President 
had said, repeating what listeners had 
heard' from the President’s own lips. 
But then a remarkable thing happened, 
for the announcer went on to give a 
summary of the rest of the speech, so 
that listeners were able to race Mr. 
Hoover to the end, knowing quite well 
that if 2 LO were to switch back to 
Washington in another half-hour or so 
they would be able to hear Mr, Hoover 
saying the words they had already heard! 

What News Costs 

The B.B.C., which had enabled us to 
listen to the opening of Mr. Hoover’s 
speech, had in fact given us the finish of it 
before Mr. Hoover was half-way through. 

It is interesting to know that prac¬ 
tically all the foreign news of the world 
comes through London. The Editor of 
Reuters, the chief of all the foreign 
news agencies, has been informing a 
company of journalists that, while 
this great agency collects news from all 
quarters of the globe, everything comes 
to London to be dealt with, and is dis¬ 
tributed then to the entire press of 
civilisation. The work costs five millipn 
pounds a year. 

There are people still living who can 
remember the days before electric 
telegraphs and telephones. Nowadays, 
instead of saddle horse, and lumbering 
vehicles, news takes wing and flies at the 
pace of light travelling from the Sun to 
the Earth. 

Romance of Fleet Street 

it is a romantic thought that news' of 
the Test Matches has been reaching 
England by cable some seconds sooner 
than news of the last Test match at the 
Oval took to reach Fleet Street. In 
listening to the inauguration of President 
Hoover we, four thousand miles away, 
seated at our firesides in England, heard 
this more quickly than some of the 
people who were present at the ceremony 
itself. They heard by sound, ' which 
takes a second to travel eleven hundred 
feet; we heard by wireless, which com¬ 
passes the Earth five times in a second. 

Such is the difference between the 
rate at which news travels today and the 
pace to which it was limited when our 
parents were born. We can know things, 
today practically as they happen. We 
can hear them described, detail for 
detail, as each takes its place in the 
story; soon all of us who care to instal 
the necessary plant will not only hear 
but see history in the making. 

At first it was thought wireless would 
kill the newspapers, but the more we 
hear by wireless the more we are stimu- 


I T lias been said that Colonel Porteous 
was probably the only man who, 
nearly no years after Napoleon’s death, 
could recall stories heard from people who 
had known the Emperor. Now Colonel 
Charles Arkcoll Porteous is dead, and 
the link is broken. 

His grandfather, Henry Porteous, 
bought some property in St. Helena 
early in the nineteenth century, and when 
Napoleon was sent to the island in 1815 
he first stayed at a house in Jamestown 
where Porteous lived. Porteous had a 
large family of young children, who soon 
made friends with the great exile. He 
often took them on his knee, and talked 
to them, and when he went to Long- 
wood the friendship was not dropped. 

The second son of Henry Porteous be¬ 
came tlic head of the Madras Medical 


lated to read. In spite of wireless, 
perhaps partly because of wireless, 
newspaper circulations have increased 
during the last few years to totals un¬ 
imagined in any land before the war. 

The pity is that with a world so 
interesting, instructive, and inspiring, 
the news selected for transmission is 
often utterly unworthy of its medium. 
We may hope that the great newspapers 
will come to realise the tremendous 
responsibility that lies upon them for the 
news they spread abroad. Half of it 
now is rubbish and much of it false, 
and it is profoundly important that 
public opinion should be alive to the 
fact that it is being largely fed on stuff 
that is unworthy of an inte’llectual mind. 


Services His son Charles joined the 27th 
Madras Infantry and fought ‘with great 
courage through the Indian Mutiny, 
afterwards joining the Police Force and 
rising to be Inspector-General of Police. 
He lias died at 89. 

From his father and his aunt he heard 
many things about the famous French¬ 
man. How wonderful to boast that as a 
boy you sat on the knee of a man who 
as a boy sat on the knee of Napoleon ! 
No one can say that now. 

While Napoleon only stayed one night 
at the house of Mr. Porteous, which was 
used as a boarding-house, he lived at 
another house, The Briars', from October 
18 till December 10, when he removed 
to Longwood. It is interesting to know 
that The Brians, where Wellington also 
stayed, is still standing. 


THE HAPPY HATTERS 
21 Years of Peace 

Every time a dispute arises in the 
industrial world we hear of it in the 
newspapers, but we do not hear of the 
many instances in which good feeling, 
sound sense, and wise tact prevail. 

Everyone has not heard, for instance, 
of the celebration of 21 years of peace 
by the Journeymen Felt Hatters of 
Great Britain. 

There are two happy sides to such an 
event. It shows equal good sense in 
employers and employed. The Journey¬ 
men Hatters found wise leadership in 
tlieir secretary, Mr. T. Mallilieu, who 
declared that he had believed in peace 
in industry allLis life. 


OUR FLOCKS AND 
HERDS 

GREAT POSSESSIONS OF 
OUR LITTLE ISLAND 

More Sheep Than All Europe 
Except Two Countries 

THE BRITISH FARMYARD 

By Our Natural Historian 

The astonishing rush with which 
vegetation grew immediately the grip 
of the recent frost was relaxed was 
proof of Nature’s extraordinary power 
of recovery. 

Our pastures are yellow and grey with 
lambs, and day is noisy with the voice 
of cattle on a thousand hills. We 
might be continuing last summer rather 
than recovering from a winter of almost 
unexampled severity. If we but study 
them our sheep and lambs this year are 
among the wonders of the land. Yet 
an expert critic has been heartily 
criticising farmers for not paying at¬ 
tention to sheep-raising. 

A Surprise for Farmers 

This surprising censure has provoked 
a retort to the effect that Great Britain 
is one of the greatest sheep-raising 
countries of the world, not only in 
quality, but in numbers. 

A mention of the numbers of our sheep 
was made in the C.N. some time ago, 
but it is interesting to return to the 
subject when we are reminded that our 
little island has more sheep than all 
Europe put. together if we omit Hun¬ 
gary and Russia. That will surprise 
even farmers themselves. 

Our only rival is Australia, which is 
incomparable as the adopted home of 
sheep. Australia has over a hundred 
million sheep, but our total, at home 
of rather more than 28 millions con¬ 
stitutes a figure to astonish agricul¬ 
turists when visiting us from Europe. 

Australia’s Pigs 

When we come to other domestic 
animals a comparison between Australia 
and the Motherland is still more sur¬ 
prising. We hear so much of the im¬ 
mense cattle ranges of the island 
continent that it .is but natural to 
expect the number of bullocks and dairy 
cattle to be proportionate to those of 
sheep. We at home own actually 
100,000 more cattle than. the whole 
of Australia, They have about a quarter 
of a million more horses than ue have, 
just over two millions, but our cattle 
number over twelve millions while 
Australia’s are under twelve. 

As to pigs, the disproportion is wider 
still. Possibly there is some sort of 
prejudice against pigs at the Antipodes. 
The few left there by Captain Cook 
grow to such incredible herds that it 
became necessary to pay men to 
slaughter the descendants of the great 
navigator’s gift; and these professional 
hunters accounted for them at the rate 
of thousands a month. Perhaps Aus¬ 
tralia fears the pig as she fears the rabbit. 
Today she has less than a million ; we 
have over three millions. E. A. B. 


ONE MORE MERCIFUL MAN 

Old cruelties die hard or we should be 
hopeful that those inflicted by the Devon 
and Somerset Staghounds would not 
much longer survive the condemnation 
they arc receiving ill their own country. 

Another Exmoor farmer has set his 
face and barred his gate against them. 
Mr. Clatworthy of Incledon's Hay, who 
farms some of the best land over which 
the Hunt ranges, lias put up a notice to 
declare that no hunting of any kind will 
be allowed in wood or land of his 
adjoining Winsford Hill. 

The foxhounds and the harriers will 
also be shut off. Mr. Clatworthy is now 
one of the dauntless three, the other two 
being Mr. Henry Nation of Clatworthy 
and West Hatch, and Mrs. Robert 
Christie of Marston. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS 



Sicilian women peeling the fruit 



Barrels of lemon peel ready to be shipped 


One of the chief exports of Sicily is the peel of lemons and oranges. It is used for making 
marmalade and candied peel, and from the lemon peel an oil is extracted which is used in 
medicine, confectionery, and perfumes. Here we give two pictures of the industry. 


Continued from the previous column 
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MONKEYS 

A LITTLE TALK BY A 
COLONEL 

The Playful and Almost Human 
Creatures of the Forest 

GLADNESS AND SADNESS 

Katharine Tynan, who has been staying with 
friends from India, sends us this story of' 
monkeys, which will greatly interest pur readers. 

Had we seen them at Gibraltar ? the 
Colonel asked. Of course we remem¬ 
bered that they gave the alarm which 
saved the Rock from an invading enemy, 
and that therefore they are as immune 
as if they'were sacred. 

“I could' never bear to shoot a 
monkey/’ the Colonel said with some¬ 
thing like a shudder. " I had a horrible 
experience once. A party of men of 
whom I made one was out.shooting in 
Nyasaland when by accident one of us 
got a big female monkey! The poor 
thing ran up to us, shaking and crying, 
the tears pouring from her eyes while 
she pointed to the wound in her breast. 

Back to the Forest 

I can tell you that we felt" just like 
a party of murderers. We were debating 
what to do, whether to try to plug the 
.wound and dress it or finish her off 
mercifully, when she turned from us 
and ran into the forest. We all felt 
pretty sick about it.” 

" They are very human,”/said the 
Colonel’s wife. “ I remember one time, 
when Dick was building the railway to 
Dehra, we had camped on the edge of a 
forest which was full of monkeys. We 
used to look on at them doing all kinds 
of things, for they grew quite used to 
us and never showed any sign of fear 
in our presence. ' 

“ I used to see them on the trees with 
the little monkeys in their arms, rocking 
them as an old nurse.might, patting their 
cheeks, sometimes smacking them. The 
baby monkeys were delightful. One of 
their games was to drop on the top of 
our tents and slide down the sides. We 
never knew when we might hear the 
little plop.” ' 

A Queer Visitor 

” I remember that at Madras at one 
time,” said a lady who. was present, ” I 
had rather a fright with a monkey. I 
was sleeping in a tent in the garden and 
my breakfast had just been brought. 
Through the opening of the tent I saw 
a very large monkey enter the garden, 
running and leaping. 

“He, made straight for the tent, 
bounded on to my bed and sat squatting 
at the foot making extraordinary faces 
at me. I felt he wanted something so I 
offered him a piece of toast, which he 
took, smelt all over, and finally ate" with ; 
enjoyment. After that he sprang off the j 
bed and rushed toward the house, and 
I* heard ^ a frightful commotion, the 
servants * shouting, the dogs yelping, 
the children calling me. • He _ had 
thoroughly frightened everyone; but 
before I could do my duty and intervene 
he had gone rushing off and we never saw 
him again. 

Friendly Monkeys 

; “ There were few monkeys in that 
particular place and hq was much 
larger, than those we knew. He had 
frightened even the dogs. I remember 
another time when I came upon a 
monkey and my dog, a little fox-terrier, 
barked furiously, at it. The monkey ran 
to me, gibbering and imploring. my pro¬ 
tection, to the great gratification of 
Spot.”. 

AM heard someone say the other day, ’ ’ 
said the Colonel, “That animals were 
without pity.; It is not true so far as it 
affects, human beings. But the Gibbon! 
monkeys in Africa, if you should pretend 
to cry, will scamper down from the trees 
and run to you to comfort you, moaning 
and weeping.” 


WASTE AND FOLLY 

THE SUGAR BEET 
FAILURE 

Factories Fail in Spite of Help 
From Taxes 

MILLIONS THROWN AWAY 

The C.N. has always protested against 
the folly of ■ attempting to establish 
beet sugar-making in Britain by means 
of subsidies out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 

If the subsidy were all that was 
involved it would be bad enough, but 
in addition to giving the manufacturers 
the whole of the money to buy their 
raw material we have lent them money 
with which to build their factories 
without any* certainty that they will 
ever be able to repay it. 

The Auditor-General reports that 
more than a year ago a Scottish com¬ 
pany manufacturing sugar from home¬ 
grown beet had to wind up, though it 
had borrowed ^170,000 from the Govern¬ 
ment to build^the factory and owed it 
over ^3000 in interest. 

Two Million Pounds Lent 

During the first two years the Govern¬ 
ment lent two million pounds for the 
building of these factories, built on the 
strength of the subsidy on beet sugar. 
The subsidy was to last ten years, and 
in that ten years it was to be gradually 
reduced, the idea being that the new 
industry would gradually become able 
to look after itself. ; 

■ The. collapse of this Scottish factory 
came while the subsidy was at its 
highest;, since then the subsidy has 
been reduced from 19s. 6d. to 13s. a 
hundredweight, and already, six months 
ago, the artificially-sustained beet crop 
had dropped by more than a fifth. 
How much of it will be left after the 
ten years have expired.? And how 
many of the new factories will then 
be able to continue the' repayment 
of their loans ? _ ' .' 

Subsidised Competition 

Meanwhile they are injuring the old- 
established but un subsidised refiners 
of imported sugar by, their Competition, 
while the artificial demand they create 
for sugar beet turns the farmers from 
more useful crops, such as roots for 
cattle food, and does nothing to increase 
the actual. demand for labour. 

We might just as well have dropped 
straight into the sea the twenty millions 
the subsidy will cost; indeed, if we 
had done so we should lxave been 
better off, for we should have saved the 
money lent to the manufacturers. 


A LITTLE BIT OF BEAUTY 
SAVED 

Where Pepys Made Merry 

In 1665, when London was filled with 
plague and mourning, Mr. Samuel Pepys 
spent a merry evening at Swakeleys, 
near Uxbridge. 

j The stately house had only been- built 
27 years,then. • Now it is one of the best 
surviving' examples of Stuart architec¬ 
ture, and luckily its original stables and 
dovecot are standing, while the gardens 
are still as they .were planned in the days 
before the Civil War. 4 

There was some fear that Swakeleys 
might fall into the wrong handSi but an 
excellent arrangement has been reached. 
It is to beconie the headquarters of the 
Foreign Office Sports'- Association, so 
that the foreign staff may meet members 
stationed in England or other countries, 
and rest and talk and .play in this beau¬ 
tiful place. The -Association has pro¬ 
mised the National .Trust that Swake¬ 
leys shall not be spoiled. This desirable 
end lias been achieved with the help 
and goodwill of; the owner. 

Swakeleys will never make way for 
bungalows, or for Mr. Shell’s Aunt 
Sally, not can it be " improved ” by a 
war profiteer. Let us all be grateful for 
a bit of English beauty saved. 


THE LITTER LOUTS 
OF OUR RIVERS 

The Lady of the Dustbin 
at Ollerton 

BEAUTY MADE UGLY 

We are glad to see tlic good work 
being done by the Pure Rivers Society. 

We hear of a river below a Devonshire 
village in which have been found three 
bicycles, the ruins of a perambulator and- 
a mangle, countless tins and bottles, and 
bits of iron bedsteads. We beg all our 
readers to do their utmost to bring a 
little self-respect to the Litter Louts of 
our rivers. - 

One we have seen ourselves, on the 
banks of the lovely little river which 
runs through Ollerton, in the heart of 
Sherwood Forest. The gardens of some 
of the cottages in Ollerton run down to 
the river, and while we stood watching 
the bad lady of the house (we cannot call 
her a good one) came down the garden 
with a heap of rubbish. Piece by piece 
she took it and threw it in the river, 
most of it huge pieces of brown paper and 
all of it easily burnable. 

A little thought and a match and the 
whole of this litter would have been 
burned in the garden, doing the soil good 
as it burned; but to . this lady of 
Ollerton the river was a dustbin, and her 
litter went along through the green banks 
for miles, along procession of crumpled- 
up paper defiling the landscape. 

. We very much hope the Parish Council 
of Ollerton; the guardians of this most 
beautiful piece of England, with one of 
the finest avenues of beeches in the 
whole countryside, will see that an 
effective word is spoken to those who 
turn their beautiful river into a dustbin. 


THE LIFEBOAT MEN 
Saving 11 Lives a Week for 
a Century 

At the annual meeting of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution last year 
the. Prince of Wales appealed for funds. 

As a result of that appeal four of the 
leading shipping companies have given 
motor-lifeboats to the service. The 
P. & O. group have given /i4,5oo to 
provide a boat of the largest type to 
be stationed at Padstow in Cornwall. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet and the 
Union Castle Mail Steamship Companies 
have given /6500 to provide a \Vatson 
type boat for Weymouth. . The White 
Star Line has given ^8500 for a Watson 
type boat for Fishguard. 

The Lord Mayor has been, reminding 
us that the Institution has saved an 
average of 11 lives a week for a hundred 
years. It costs ^250,000 a year to carry 
on the noble work—and, as we know, it 
sometimes costs the lives of the life¬ 
boat men as well. 

April 24 will be Lifeboat Day in 
London this year. Those of us who 
cannot give thousands of pounds will 
then be able to give all the pennies we can 
spare, with a few half-crowns thrown in. 


A HERO SHUTS A DOOR 

William Arthur James is fireman of 
the steamship Trojanstar of London, 
and he is also a hero. 

A fire broke out in the stokehold at 
6.30 one' evening. Many stokers rushed 
to safety, but three men were trapped 
by the flames. James was in another 
part of the stokehold arid escape would 
have been easy for him, but he thought 
of others. There "were 40 tons of oil 
in the pump room, and if the fire reached 
it there was no hope for the prisoners. 
James rain to the pump-room door and 
shut it, afterwards fighting his way to 
the other men- in the port wing. He 
had saved his messmates and probably 
the ship. The fire was "put out soon after 
nine o’clock, with the loss of one life. 

The King has awarded James the 
Silver Medal for gallantry. 


EDINBURGH’S MESSAGE 
TO ITS CHILDREN 

Advice to Those Who 
Are 14 

THE WAY TO A HAPPY LIFE 

A reader sends, us a copy .of a card given to 
children of fourteen by the Education Author¬ 
ity for Edinburgh, and we take these passages 
from what is called a message of friendly 
counsel and good cheer. 

Great issues depend on this period of 
your life. Choices are being made now 
by which the course of your life for good 
or ill, for success or failure, is deter¬ 
mined. 

Very soon you must choose a Trade or 
Profession. Let your choice be a real 
one. Do not allow yourself to drift hap¬ 
hazard into anything. Thought and 
will are given to you that you may make 
a wise and intelligent choice. 

Do Your Best 

There are lives in which the. call of 
duty runs counter to’capacity and desire, 
arid that call niust always be obeyed. 
Your lifework should be the-sphere in 
which you can do the best riot for your¬ 
self only, but for your home, for your 
country, for mankind. 

The "greatest of all choices is that 
between good and evil; whatever else 
you may be or do, we trust'you to be 
good. Speak the truth always, whatever 
it cost you. Be courteous to everybody ; 
to honour another is to honour yourself. 

Keep your temper. There is no harm 
in having a temper; the harm lies in 
losing it. 

By fresh air, by cleanliness, by recrea¬ 
tion, by regular habits, keep your body fit. 

Be temperate in all things. Beware of 
strong drink. Athletes in training ab¬ 
stain from alcohol. Surely it is our dut}^ 
to be always at our fittest. ; 

Never bet or gamble. Gambling robs 
work of its zest and interest. It is a great 
evil, destructive of character, disastrous 
in its consequences. r _ **' 

A Precious Possession ; 

Keep yourself pure.’ Your most prec- 
ious possession is a pure character. It is 
easily lost; it is terribly hard to regain. 

Keep your mind clean and well- 
informed. Good books are Kings’ 
Treasuries. Read only the best. The 
best of all books is the Bible. Read it 
daily ; get to.know it thoroughly; A few 
verses read every morning or evening is 
the best of alL tonics for mind and soul. 

Most important of all is the Soul, your 
real self by which you come into touch 
with God. Speak to God often. “ Ten 
minutes in the morning with God,” said 
Henry Drummond, “ will alter the, com¬ 
plexion of the whole day.” 

THE GREATEST TROUBLE 
Lord Cave’s Noble Saying 

The other day a group of well-known 
people gathered at Wardrobe Court, 
Richmond, to see the unveiling of a 
simple stpne .which said that George 
Cave, Loxd High Chancellor of England, 
Chancellor of Oxford University, had 
lived in this ancient house for 38 years. 

The Prime Minister, who unveiled 
the tablet, said many proud things of 
that conscientious and high-souled man, 
but perhaps the part of his speech, the 
hearers will remember longest will be 
a quotation. He Said Lord Cave once 
told him that the, only trouble in- the 
world for which there was no cure, .was 
the loss of a friend, . . 

It is a brave saying, and one that 
should comfort us in lesser troubles 
which seem insuperable but are not. 
Lord Cave believed there were four 
palliatives in this great trouble: 
courage, patience, hope, and work. 
His counsel is worth trying. 
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ON TREK IN THE TRANSVAAL ' CHINESE GUIDES • TURKISH ROAD-MAKING 



On Trek in the Transvaal—Motor-vehicles have not entirely superseded horses in the Transvaal, where long journeys are still undertaken in the manner shown in this picture. 



Chinese Qirl Guides The Girl Guides, like the Boy Scouts, have been Increasing in numbers Science and Food—This up-to-date laboratory in which chemists are engaged to analyse and 
in the Far East. Here is a picture of the Third Hong Kong troop w dh the Prince of Wales’s so ensure the purity of food has just been started at Kensington by the famous catering firm 

of Lyons, which supplies the public with ten million meals a week. 


banner, which was won in competition with other companies. 



Hi,l rJ hlS l , rnf L® Sin R fl 8 i a J, t i° ? f f?° a S7 ft ? a * kIng * Tupk «y~° n a farm which is owned by Mustapha Kemal, Human Spiders—The risk run by many workers is 

Chr ,8t has just been erected overiookmg Medellin m the Dictator of Turkey, a new road is being made. As this picture shows, the aptly illustrated by these rrren erecting a giant 

Colombia. Atnight it is illuminated by floodlights. foundation is laid by labourers who carefully arrange the stones by hand. advertisement sign high above the streets of F»aris. 
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LONDON IN THE 
GOOD OLD DAYS 


MAUD HEATH ON 
HER PILLAR 


All About Your 
Cold 


THE OPTIONAL 
CLAUSE' 


THE SORT OF TIMES 
THEY WERE 

The Danger of Walking Near 
the Temple 


Quaint Old Lady and Her 
Basket of Eggs 

ALONG THE ROAD TO 
CHIPPENHAM 


NEWS FROM OLD PAPERS 

There was once a Devonshire squire 
named Richard Coffin of Bideford who 
loved books. 

He lived in Stuart times, when a 
journey to London was a terribly, long 
and even a dangerous business, for 
roads were bad, coach wheels were 
breakable, and highwaymen were many. 

Because he could not come up to 
London to hunt for rare books he 
employed an agent to seek them out 
and buy them for him. This agent 
was Richard Lapthorne, a man who 
loved books and gossip with equal 
fervour. He wrote regularly to his 
friend in Devon. Now Richard Coffin 
liked those letters, and kept them, and 
they have just been published under the - 
title of The Port ledge Papers. 

Colonel Kirke’s Lambs 

They give us a picture of London 
between 1687 and 1697, and the chief 
impression we get is of a London too 
full of swords. In those days everyone 
wore a sword, and most people drew 
them when they lost their tempers. 

In August 1688 a commander in 
Colonel Kirke’s Lambs, as the regiment 
was called, hired a waterman to row him 
to his quarters. By accident the man 
splashed a little water on the officer’s coat, 
and the soldier killed him. An angry 
crowd tried to* drag the murderer to 
justice, buthe was rescued by the Lambs. 

Later Lapthorne writes : 

Last Sunday night a young gent of the 
Cursitor’s office about 10 a clock going through 
Grayes Inn lane passing by two inhabitants 
there, one a shoomaker having a pipe in his 
mouth, without any provocation broke his 
pipe with his gantlet frenze glove and the man 
only saying it was not faire, hee drew his sword 
and run him through the body and killed 
him for which hee was by.Mr. Buck a justice 
in Hatton Garden sent to Newgate and no 
doubt ont wilbe hanged. 

An Encounter in Temple Lane 

One day a Mr. Byerly of the Temple 
passed a stranger in Temple Lane, 
and it chanced that the hilts of their 
swords became hitched together. The* 
stranger, “ conceiving a suddaine chol- 
ler,” drew his sword and gave Mr. 
Byerly a deadly wound. 

Mrs. Lapthorne was weeping one day 
because her godson, the 19-year-old heir of 
Sir Robert Thomas, was set upon in Drury 
Lane by drunken strangers and slain. 

To the seventeenth-century mind 
temper excused much. A Mr. Turner, 
“ son to Sir Edward Turner that was 
Speaker of Parliament,” killed his 
manservant by a blow on the head. 
The Lord Chief Justice Treby spoke 
much on his behalf, and as the blow 
was given in passion he was only found 
guilty of manslaughter. 

Execution Day 

Frequently Mr. Lapthorne writes : 
“ Today being execution day, many 
were hanged.” A number of highway¬ 
men were brought to the gallows and 
then reprieved, and then they returned 
to their bad ways and were hanged 
in the end. 

It is good that those old letters 
should have been in the Devonshire 
manor house where Richard Coffin's 
descendants still live. If someone had 
burned them we should not have realised 
how lucky we are to be able to walk 
down Drury Lane or Temple Lane or 
Gray’s Inn Lane without the fear- of 
being run through. - 

The days of buses and typewriters 
are not so picturesque as the days of 
sedan chair and rapiers, but after 
reading Mr. Lapthorne's letters we feel 
we prefer London as it is. 


If ever you are on the road to Chippen¬ 
ham you will see a lady sitting on a 
pillar on the top of Wick Hill. 

She has a stout walking-stick in one 
hand and a basket of eggs by her 
knee. She was a widow at Langley 
Burrell 500 years ago. Her name was 
Maud Heath, and two or three times 
each week she used to tramp five miles 
into Chippenham selling butter and eggs. 

It was a terrible road. It twisted and 
turned like a snake.' It was full of great 
holes and deep 
ruts, and in 
winter-time it 
was nothing but 
a bog, so that the 
pack-horses 
would often sink 
in and the silks 
they carried 
would be ruined. 
Often in winter, 
for a month at a 
time, Maud 
Heath would 
have no money 
coming in be¬ 
cause the road 
was too bad for 
her to get to 
Chippenham. In 
spring it was 
Maud Heath’s Pillar ^ worse still, for 

the Avon flooded then and there’might 
be a river two feet deep and a mile wide 
right across the track. 

That road was one of the worst things 
in * life to many folk living at Langley 
Burrell, and Maud Heath, sitting on the 
top of her pillar at Wick Hill, looks as 
if she had often told the old road what 
she thought of it. 

Maud Heath’s Pathway 

It was she who changed the road. 
She was never wealthy, but when she 
died, in 1474, she left all her goods to 
have the road made good for travelling 
folk in days to come. They made a good 
raised causeway of flagged stones with 
arches over the Avon, and they set up a 
pillar for Maud Heath ; they put her 
sitting on the top with her old bonnet, 
her walking-stick, and her basket - of 
eggs, looking down fiercely at the 
thought of the old road, and glad to see 
folk on the new one. They call it now 
Maud Heath’s Pathway, and it is used 
every day. There ’ she sits, and she 
seems to say to every passer-by: 
“ When you come to a bad bit of road, 
or a quagmire, or a hill of trouble, or a 
nasty bend, straighten it, bridge it, and 
make it better for those who come after.” 

ITALY’S NEW TUNNEL 
Through Rock, Water, and Gas 

It is 15 years now since a new railway 
was begun which will shorten the 
journey between Bologna and Florence 
by 20 miles and halve the time. 

For the last six years 700CJ men have 
been employed on the railway and it is 
expected to be opened in two years, 
completing a direct and rapid train 
service through Central Italy. 

The line is carried through 30 tunnels 
and over 41 bridges and viaducts. The 
main tunnel, piercing the central ridge 
of the Apennines, is 11 miles long. 
Though it is not so long as the Simplon 
it has been more difficult to make owing 
to the presence of water and gas. 



The Book That Knows 

Common Colds. By Dr. Leonard Hill and 
Mark‘Clement. (Heinetnann. 7s. 6d.) 

On very few subjects have most 
people inherited so many wrong ideas as 
on Colds, what they are, and how they 
come, and the best way of avoiding 
them or of getting rid of them. The 
very name for them is a sign of the 
mistake our ancestors made. * 

They thought that Colds came from 
coldness, and that the first remedies 
were to shut out the air and pile on more 
clothes. Different kinds of colds have 
now been thoroughly studied, and 
scientific opinion and practice have 
turned their backs on the views and ways 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers. 

Easy to Understand 

Anyone who wishes to know what 
research and modern experience have to 
say about that commonest enemy of 
mankind the so-called Cold will find it 
set out in this book in a style easy to 
understand, by Dr. Leonard Hill, a 
medical expert of high standing, and 
his fellow author Mr. Clement. They 
are both fresh-air and sunshine enthu¬ 
siasts, and they give abundant evidence 
of the triumph of Nature in building up 
our bodies if we know her ways and do 
not hamper her by our ignorance. 

There is a special chapter on Hygiene 
for Children, very sound in its sugges¬ 
tions, but failing somewhat in recog¬ 
nising the change from “ long physical 
inactivity” and mental strain that has 
come over most modern schools. Schools 
are often too crowded, but the children 
are seldom treated like dull driven cattle. 
The school is a lively if not an airy place 
and physical well-being is earnestly 
considered there. 

We commend most cordially this book, 
wise alike in warning and suggestion. 


THE BEAUTY OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
Who Denies It ? 

A very friendly South African reader 
sends us an earnest plea to remove the 
wrong impressions that people in Britain 
have of South Africa generally. 

She thinks that to them it is ” a vague 
vista of sun and flat, dry earth ” ; that 
they believe such birds as it has do not 
sing, and that such flowers as it Has have 
no scent. 

As I sit here (she says) in the sunset 
dozens of bird voices are calling and 
chattering, and the heat of a sultry day 
has not killed the perfumes of the garden. 
And a . beautiful garden it is—perhaps 
you would be surprised at its greenness. 
There are pine trees and palms, hedges 
tall and dwarf, fruit trees, and others 
just ornamental. The masonry of the 
stoep is almost hidden in the heavy 
foliage of wisteria, and. the rough, white 
walls are beautified with Virginia creeper 
which, though dark green now, will in a 
few months be a blaze of scarlet. 

Beautiful Public Gardens 

AndThen our correspondent describes, 
with equal picturesqueness, the beauty 
of the public gardens in her town. She 
admits that the inroads of mechanisation 
are making .themselves felt, but she 
believes that they will be so far resisted 
as not to spoil the place. 

We admire our reader’s vigorous 
defence of South African beauty ; but 
who said it Nay ? 

We are unaware that people at home 
generally undervalue, or are indifferent 
to, the charms of the lands overseas 
which are linked with the British Islands. 
Much care is taken from time to time 
to illustrate their grandeur and beauty. 

Our correspondent adds a practical 
point. Agreeing, as she does, with our 
detestation of cruelty to birds as the 
means by which women adorn them¬ 
selves, she asserts firmly that the ostrich 
feather trade is not cruel. 


What is It ? 

A MUCH WANTED STEP 
ON THE WAY TO PEACE 

Everyone is agreed that three things 
are needed to attain world peace; 
Security, Arbitration, and Disarmament. 
The difficulty is to decide which to try 
for. first. 

One of the most immediately import¬ 
ant steps is the signing of what is 
known as the Optional Clause. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague was set up at the 
same time as the League by a Statute 
which all Members signed. This Court 
works on the same lines as our own 
Courts of Justice at home, with one 
important exception. It cannot impose^ 
its decisions on all; it can only decide* 
those disputes which both disputants, 
defendant as well as complainant, agree 
to bring before it. It is here that the 
Optional Clause comes in, but only those 
who give their signature to this Clause 
in particular, as well as to the Statute 
in general, are bound by its provisions. 

Powers of the Permanent Court 

By signing this Clause nations 
solemnly agree that they will seek and 
accept the. decision of .the Court in 
regard to certain classes of disputes 
between themselves ’ and any other 
Member who has signed it. For them 
the Court must decide any dispute (1) 
about the interpretation of a treaty, 

(2) on a question*of international law, 

(3) as to whether an agreement has been 
broken, (4) as to what damages should 
be paid for breaking an agreement; and 
on any of these points the Court’s de¬ 
cision must be accepted. 

But of course there are many disputes 
which turn on questions quite different 
from these, and another step toward 
Universal Arbitration must be the 
drafting of a model treaty which any 
two nations may make with each other 
(as well as signing the Optional Clause), 
binding themselves to settle by one form 
of arbitration or another all questions 
that arise. 

When both these steps have been 
taken by all the nations Arbitration will 
have become universal and compulsory, 
Security will have come much nearer, 
and Disarmament have become easier. 

It is greatly‘to be hoped that our 
Government will sign the Clause before 
the election, or that it will be one of the 
first acts of the new Government. 


CAT MYSTERIES 
A Mother and Her Kittens 

The ways of cats with their kittens 
are sometimes past comprehension. We 
cannot understand why they do certain 
things, but they are very remarkable., 

A cat that had four kittens in a factory 
to which it had admittance found a new 
place to put them in almost every day. 
After one week-end they were not readily 
found, but at last they were sighted on 
the platform of a travelling crane in the 
fitting shop. 

How could they have been taken 
there ? The. shop "had been locked up 
for the week-end. The only way in for 
the cat was through the arm-hole in a 
door about seven inches in diameter and 
five feet from the floor, the door being 
quite flat. How could she get through 
this opening carrying a kitten arfd 
repeat the journey three times ? 

Then the only way she could get on 
the crane platform was by a slender 
ladder, and between the top of the 
ladder and tram rail along which the 
crane runs there was a jump of about 
18 inches. The platform, too, was 
thirty feet above the ground. Then the 
cat had to get the kittens on the crane. 

How she did it and why she did it 
remain mysteries; but she did it. 
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CRESCENT MOON AND 
CRESCENT VENUS 

NEPTUNE SEEN NEAR 
REGULUS 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



WHERE SLEEPS 
COLUMBUS? 

IN AMERICA OR IN 
EUROPE? 


Blue Companion of a Pair of 
Golden Suns 


THE SEA SERPENT 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


Next Wednesday, April io, the very 
thin crescent of the Moon should be 
seen soon after sunset with Venus some 
way above and to the right. 

The best time for observation is 
between 7 and 7.30 o’clock, for they set 
soon after. 

Seen through field-glasses or binoc¬ 
ulars that have the eye end shaded 
with deeply-tinted glass, Venus will 
present a remarkable appearance, like 
a small replica of the Moon’s crescent 
when two days old, her thin, brilliant 
crescent being easily seen. She is rapidly 
coming between our world and the Sun 
and in a few days will have departed 
irom the evening sky. 

On the following Thursday Jupiter 
will appear close to the crescent Moon, 
being only about three times her appar¬ 
ent width away in the early evening. 
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if Alpha 


The chief stars of Hydra 


Over 220,000 people went to see the 
Dutch pictures at the Royal Academy. 

An automatic machine in Germany 
has been made to say “ Thank you ” 
when, a penny is put in the slot. 

The London hospitals have now 900 
paying beds for those who like to use 
them. 

Mr. John M. Sloan, pioneer of an 
English shorthand system, has died 
at Ramsgate at 73. 

The beautiful Petit Trianon at Ver¬ 
sailles is said to be almost in ruins 
through neglect. 

The C.N. in Prison 

We understand that the C.N. is 
supplied - each week to every prisoner 
in the Isle of Man. 

Yugo-Slavia’s Drink Biil 

. The Drink Bill in Yugo-Slavia last 
year was higher than the whole cost of 
governing the country. 

Buse3 and the Roads 

Mo tor-buses are now taxed ^270 a 
mile in excess of the annual cost of the 
roads they use. 

To Tin Foil Collectors 

The Invalid Children’s Aid Associa¬ 
tion asks us to thank all C.N. readers 
who have sent tinfoil for its collection. 

Father and Daughter 

Miss Jean Howard, daughter of the 
late Agent-General for Nova Scotia, has 
been appointed to her father’s place. 

£5 for Peter Rabbit 

'Mrs. Baldwin asks us to say that she 
is grateful for Five Pounds sent by a 
C.N. reader to the Peter Rabbit League. 


In the southern sky Neptune will 
appear at his nearest to the bright star 
Regulus on Friday, April 12, being 
barely one-third of the Moon’s ap¬ 
parent width above the star. 

Below Regulus, and about midway 
between this star and the horizon, may 
be seen a solitary bright star of second 
magnitude. This is Alpha in Hydra, 
the Water Snake or Sea Serpent. 

Alpha, also known as Cor Hydrae, 
meaning Hydra’s Heart, is a giant sun 
at a distance of about 550 light-years, 
with irregular variations in its light, 
due to violent expansions and contrac¬ 
tions in this colossal sphere of glowing 
gas. To appear so bright at this distance 
this sun must radiate between four and 
five thousand times the light of our Sun. 

The singular group of stars of the 
third and fourth magnitude forming the 
.Hydra’s head are some way to the right 
of Regulus. They are chiefly of interest 
on account of wonderful Epsilon, which 
can be easily identified with their aid as 
shown by the star-map. 

Epsilon, though little brighter than 
fourth magnitude, is seen in a small 
telescope to be composed of two suns, 
the larger one, of 3-8 magnitude, being, 
as is often the case, golden ; while the 
smaller sun, of 7 8 magnitude, is bluish. 

Over 1000 Million Miles Apart 

But the larger golden star is also 
actually composed of two suns, one of 
nearly fourth and the other of about 
fifth magnitude. These suns appear 
barely a quarter of a second of * arc 
apart, but this represents at their great 
distance 1070 million miles. So these 
two great suns are farther apart by 
some 200 million miles than Saturn is 
from our Sun, yet they revolve in 15 
years while Saturn takes nearly 30 years. 

One is three times as massive as our 
Sun, the other three and a half times, 
which gives us some idea of their im¬ 
mensity, their light taking 163 years to 
reach us. 

The other bluish sun has been esti¬ 
mated to take about 700 years to revolve 
round the pair of golden suns. If this 
is so, and it is physically connected to 
them, it is about 16,000 million miles 
from them; so we see on what a vast 
scale must be this wonderful solar 
system of Epsilon in Hydra. G, F. M. 


Throwing Money Away 

A Walsall miner of 23 has in four 
years lost in betting on horses and dogs 
the whole of £500 he. received in com¬ 
pensation for an accident. 

Lord Phillimore 

Lord Phillimore, whose death is an¬ 
nounced, will always be remembered as 
one of the pioneers of the League of 
Nations. He was a famous judge. 

Lord Haldane’s Sister 

Miss E. S. Haldane, sister of the late 
Lord Haldane> has given nearly half to¬ 
ward the ^35,000 needed for the erection 
of a new public library at Hendon. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

When Were Cannon First Used by 
the English? 

The first cannon cast in England was 
made at Uckfield in Sussex in 1543. 

What Makes the Moon Shine? 

It does not shine by its own light, as do 
the Sun and Stars, but reflects the light 
which shines upon it from the Sun, just as 
a mirror reflects the light thrown upon it. 

What is the Meaning of Edaphic ? 

This comes from the Greek word for the 
ground, and means arising from or con¬ 
nected with the soil. Thus edaphic factors 
in climate are the temperature and moisture 
of the ground. 

What is Viper’s Bugloss? 

. A common British wild plant of the 
Borage family. It is a handsome plant that 
grows two or three feet high and has spikes 
of flowers that are rose-coloured at first and 
afterwards bright blue. Its scientific name 
is Echium vulgare. 

What is the Origin of the Name Yankees 
for Americans ? 

It is not definitely known. One sugges¬ 
tion is that it is a variant of Yengees, the 
mispronunciation by Massachusetts Indians 
of the word English. Another suggestion 
is that it is an old Scottish word meaning 
smart or clever. 

What Causes the Sounds in a Shell When 
it is Held to the Ear? 

These sounds are merely the result of 
feeble sound waves in the air which are 
collected by the shell and increased by 
being reflected to and fro in the shell, which 
acts as a resonator, just as the body of a 
violin or the sounding-board of a pulpit does. 


A Question of Some Importance 
That Should-be Settled 

AN EIGHT Y-YEARS-OLD IDEA 

There are two items of news about 
Columbus, one of which may have an 
interesting significance. 

One is of the discovery of a document 
concerning the disposal of his body in 
the Carthusian Monastery in Seville, 
where the monks took charge of it 
pending its removal to the island of 
Santo Domingo. The other item of 
news is that the designs for the great 
Columbus memorial on that island were 
all to be in by the first of this month. 

Out of these items of news conies the 
old, old question as to where Columbus 
really lies. 

His Last Wish 

All our leading reference books tell 
us that the remains of Christopher 
Columbus are in Seville. We believe 
they are wrong. The fact seems to be 
that they are still in Santo Domingo, 
the island Columbus " loved above all 
other lands,” where it was his last wish 
that he should be laid to rest. 

Columbus died at Valladolid in Spain 
in 1506. But his journeyings were by 
no means at an end. In 1509 his 
remains were buried in the church of the 
Carthusian convent in Seville, where 
those of his son Diego were also laid. 

. Then, some time between 1536 and 
1542 the bodies of father and son were 
taken across the Atlantic and interred 
in the Cathedral of Haiti, or Santo 
Domingo. In 1795 or 1796 (again 
authorities differ) the relics (or what were 
believed to be the relics of both, but 
appear to have been those of Diego 
only) were exhumed and given new 
burial in the Cathedral of Havana, in 
Cuba. Here a fine monument designed 
by Melida was erected in 1892 to hold 
the sarcophagus. 

The Discovery in Santo Domingo 

Then in 1898 came the Spanish- 
American War, by which Cuba was lost 
to Spain. Monument and sarcophagus 
were now transferred to the south tran¬ 
sept of Seville Cathedral, and an in¬ 
scription was added referring to the 
defection of ,r ungrateful America from- 
its mother Spain.” 

Now in 1852, long before the monu¬ 
ment was erected in Havana, a native 
of Santo Domingo had published in 
the Cuban capital a book in which was 
first projected the Columbus Memorial 
Lighthouse now in process of fulfilment. 
Then, on September 10, 1877, we are 
told, the remains, of the great navigator 
were found in the vaults of Santo 
Dpmingo Cathedral. 

In 1880 the President of the 
Dominican Republic launched his appeal 
to all the nations to cooperate in 
building a shrine for the remains, all 
doubts as to the genuineness of which, 
he declared, ” had been conscientiously 
and impartially dispelled by trustworthy 
and authentic data.” 

A Bronze Casket 

A national committee was formed, the 
remains were placed in a bronze casket, 
and this was enshrined in the elaborate 
Spanish-Gothic memorial with which all 
visitors to Santo Domingo are familiar. 
This memorial, which is to be the 
centre of the greater monument for the 
design of which, as C.N. readers are 
aware, the world’s architects are com¬ 
peting, was dedicated on December 6, 
1896, the anniversary of the discovery of 
Haiti in 1492. 

It may be added that the competing 
designs for the Lighthouse Memorial are 
to be judged in Madrid. 

But what have the authorities in 
Seville (or the compilers of our reference 
books) to say to all this ? 



S)he Health of 

School Children 
in cApril 

A PRIL may be called a transition 
** month, for it belongs neither to 
winter nor summer. Usually the 
weather is a mixture of both, and 
often within an hour changes from 
warm sunshine to heavy rain or sleet. 

In April our bodies go through a 
transition . stage, too. Children 
especially are affected by the change 
of the seasons, and there is usually 
a considerable amount of illness and 
digestive disorders among them. 
Evidence of these troubles is shown 
in lack of energy and listlessness. 

The particular need of all children 
at this time is more nourishment. 
Not larger quantities of ordinary 
food, for the digestion may not 
be able to deal with it. The extra 
nourishment must be supplied in a 
concentrated and easily digested 
form. 

“ Ovaltine ” completely meets these 
requirements. In the form of a 
delicious beverage is supplied the 
concentrated nourishment extracted 
from malt, milk and eggs—Nature’s 
best foods. The food elements are 
correctly balanced for the needs of 
brain, nerve and body. 

Make “ Ovaltine ” your children’s 
daily beverage. Note their in¬ 
creased energy and vitality, and 
see on their cheeks the glow which 
comes only from the enjoyment 
of perfect health. 

OV/1LTINE 

^ ^TONIC FOOD BEVEIVAGE 

Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 


Prices in Gt . Britain and N. Ireland 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 


P -547 
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Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating his cold meat pie. 

“ I reckon ” said he 
“Without some M.P. 

•*-'This pie would he awfully 
dry.” 

Ask your Grocer for H.P, Sauce—whole- 




Many mothers have this trouble 
with the very children who really 
require milk most. 

Doctors have a way of making 
everybody like milk, they call it 
Bengerising the milk,—which is really 
making milk into Benger’s Food. 

Benger’s Food makes of fresh, new 
milk a dainty and delicious food * 
cream. It contains all the nourish¬ 
ment of milk, plus the goodness of 
Benger’s. And Benger’s is so easily 
digested that, almost at once, it goes 
into body building. 

I Benger’s is inexpensive. Made with j 

« all milk it costs less than 6d . per pint, • 

Benger’s Food, Ltd., OtterWorks, Manchester* 

Bengfr's Food is sold in tins by Chemists,etc., evetywhert. 

Prices—1/4, 2/3, 4/- and 8 / 6 * 




Keeping Teeth Clean 

with Gibbs Dentifrice 
is of vital importance 

Gibbs Dentifrice keeps teeth 
clean — utterly clean. And 
safely. Gibbs Dentifrice does 
the work of both powder and 
paste without the waste or 
mess of either. 

Let every smile you see remind 
you that you should use Gibbs 
Dentifrice three times a day- 
after breakfast — after lunch — 
and at night. Keep a case at 
the office, at school, as well as 
at home. 


Your teeth are Ivory Castles 
—defend them ivith 



Lari?e size, 1/-; De Luxe size, 1/6; Refi Is, 
lid.; Popular size,7id. Tubes,6d.and l/« 
(These Prices do tiot apply in the Irish Free Slate.) 


Free from your usual supplier 

on purchase of any of Gibbs Toilet 
Productions—Gibbs Newest Fairy Book 

If your usual supplier is out of stock of “ The 
Gibbs Ivory Castle Rhyme and Painting 
Book,” send 3d. in stamps, tn sealed envelope 
(to cover postage and packing), for sample 
case of Gibbs Dentifrice and free copy. 

To D. & W. GIBBS, LTD. (Dept, $3 XD), 
London, Ed. 


n . . n 

I All About ' I 
j Bead Trimming I 

• HOW TO MAKE AND TRIM • 

- THINGS CHEAPLY & PRETTILY l 

Us® 

I BEAD BOOK I 

; (No. 324) ; 

6 " _ At all Newsagents or Bookstalls, or ■ 
yd. post free inland (home or abroad) ■ 
from “Best Way,” 291a, Oxford Z 
• Street, London, W.t. ■ 


.....n 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2 9 {and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEK CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. Bjr return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broads, usually 10/6, Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9, De Luxe Model, 2/- 
extra. 



PARADISE DOWN 
EAST 

THE FIRST BEAUTIFUL 
THING THAT WAY 

The Children’s House and the 
Good Work It Does 

THE PROPER THING TO 
A DO WITH A SLUM 

Will the windows be broken ? 

Yus. 

No! 

Well, look at Kingsley Hall windows. 

Kingsley Hall wasn't beautiful outside. 
They ain't never seen nothing beautiful 
down our street before. 

The girl was right. The Children’s 
House was the first beautiful thing to 
be seen in that squalid neighbourhood, 
and no one threw* a stone. Instead the 
whole neighbourhood cherished it, 
worked for it, and lived in its light. 

This is how things began. Some ladles 
borrowed a church room in a slum 
district and offered to look after toddlers 
during the day. Then they organised 
play hours for older children after school. 
It was a great success, and soon the 
room was too small for all the romping 
youngsters who wanted to come in. 

Streets of Dismal Houses 

Where could the ladies go ? All 
round were streets of dismal little 
houses where many a family of five 
persons lived in one room. 

A block of such houses was condemned 
as unfit to live in, and for ten years 
stood empty, given over to the rats. 
People who could not get a home at all 
scowled at those houses' and felt rebel¬ 
lious. Then a wonderful thing happened. 

Kir. H. E. Lester celebrated his 
ninetieth year by buying the site and 
asking Mr. C. C. Voysey to design a 
beautiful house there for the children 
of those sad London streets. A little 
East End girl of three stood on a 
platform and knocked down the first 
brick of the condemned slum houses. 
An East End mother laid one of the 
foundation-stones of the new house, 
and Mr. Frank Salisbury another. It 
was Mr. H. G. Wells who opened its 
door and Mr. John Galsworthy who 
wrote “ Let us bid good speed to the 
workers of the Children's House, for 
they would build the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon Earth,” 

A Cheerful Red Building 

A big cheerful red building with a 
green door and green shutters, white 
window sashes, a roof garden, and a 
gaily-painted sign—such is the Children’s 
House, standing at the corner of 
Eagling and Bow Roads. Inside are 
spacious rooms, with beautiful pictures, 
a lending library, many toys, tiny 
chairs and tables, and rooms for washing 
and bathing where the children rejoice 
in the hitherto unknown luxury of 
water “ hot out of a tap.” 

From 9 to 4 the babies are "here, 
learning lessons while they play. They 
have a midday meal and then sleep 
on the roof garden. 

On Sunday there are graded classes, 
and Christianity is taught without 
dogma. On weekday evenings there 
are classes in drill, singing, art, country 
dancing, dressmaking, and eurhythmies 
for bigger children. 

The Summer Camps 

In the summer these young people 
go to country camps, and generous 
friends have given a few of the older 
children a short holiday abroad, so 
satisfying the desires of a lifetime. The 
iounders of the Children’s House believe 
that we shall not have a Christlike 
nation till we have an educated nation ; 
and an educated nation loves music, 
poetry, painting, and Nature. They 
have brought these things into the lives 
of East End children, and wonderful 
has been the response. “I'd-do any- 


The Last Journey 

Damsel and the Old 
Ploughman 

From a Correspondent 

The other day we happened to be 
motoring through one of the prettiest of 
Surrey villages. 

In the village square we saw an 
ordinary farmer’s two-wheeled .cart 
bearing a coffin and many simple wreaths 
and' bunches of early sprang flowers. 
It was being pulled toivard the church¬ 
yard gate by a magnificent carthorse 
with downbent head. Behind walked a 
group of mourners in a manner which 
showed that they all were very sad. 

This simple village funeral, beautiful 
in its plainness, was that of a beloved old 
inhabitant of the place, who went to 
work at 74 through all the frost. He 
had been employed at farmwork from 
the age of ten ; 64 years with the land 
and the beasts ! 

But of all his animal friends his horse 
Damsel was the dearest to him, and it 
was very suitable that Damsel should 
draw him to his rest. They had been 
ploughing together in spite of the cold, 
and the old man took no notice of the 
icicles on his beard until it was too late. 

We love to think of his spirit, .and of 
all the grand old men of England who 
still carry on indefatigably in the 
villages, a great example to some of the 
young men in our towns. 

JOHN THE POTTER 
Keeping His Fires Burning 

People" who go down that busy street. 
New King’s Road, Fulham, do not often 
stop to think they, are passing a fire 
which was started 258 years ago and 
has never gone out. The fire is a potter's 
furnace at the corner where Burlington 
Road crosses New King’s Road. 

In 1671 a potter called John Dwight 
started business^ there. He was an 
excellent craftsman and had faith in 
his wheel, a faith which was justified, 
for collectors look eagerly for scraps of 
John’s work now. He trained his 
Children to follow him, daughters' as 
well as sons. 

In course of time the pottery passed 
away from the family into the hands of 
private people. John’s fires are now 
tended by servants of a private company. 

If he could know John would doubt¬ 
less be glad that the fires he started 
have not gone out, and that in t\Vo and 
a half centuries they could not do 
better in London than use the kind of 
kiln he had built for himself. 


Continued from the previous column 

thing for education,” said one girl 
hungrily. 

One of the most remarkable things 
we know about the Children’s House 
is the fact that the children who attend 
it, poor as they are, asked to adopt a 
fatherless refugee of whom they had 
heard in Salonica. 

It is a wonderful work. Hundreds of 
lives are being influenced by it. Children 
come here stunted, pale, and listless, 
because mothers have kept them shut 
up in stuffy rooms for fear of street 
accidents. After .romping and sleeping 
on the roof garden they grow rosy and 
lively. Tempers improve, minds grow 
quicker, and youngsters who seemed 
good for nothing begin to grow into 
fine citizens. 

Clubs for grown-ups have sprung 
from the Children’s House, and it is 
good to think that beauty should belong 
to them too, but the young folk count 
first. Mr. Galsworthy has said that 
the welfare of the world depends on 
the health and happiness of individuals 
and “ an individual has a childhood so 
important that by the time it is over, 
there isn’t very much to be done with 
him or her in one way or the other.” 

That is why everywhere you hear 
people saying in this part of London : 
“ Thank God for the Children's House.” 
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THE SECRET 

Told by John Halderi 

What Has Happened Before 

Jerry and Josephine Carson, whose father is' 
away on a geological survey in North-East 
Siberia, find themselves alone among the ivory 
traders of Yakutsk. 

Some natives bring them curious bits of gold 
and ivory, which make the twins think they 
have stumbled upon a great treasure. 

That day Jerry is attacked in the hotel. 

CHAPTER 3 
Old Man Tomsky 

ltiiougii the white boy was unarmed, j 
his manner was so resolute as he 
approached the threatening natives that 
they lowered the points of their fishing 
spears and slunk backward to the head of 
the stairs. 

" Out you go ! ” repeated Jerry, advanc¬ 
ing on them steadily as he saw them draw 
together as if for a mass attack. 

The three pairs of slanting black eyes 
looked at him irresolutely, then, as Jerry 
half raised his arm, the Tunguses broke 
suddenly, turned and went clattering down 
the stairs and out into the street. 

Josephine, Who had been standing ready 
in the doorway with a heavy walking- 
stick in her hand, laid it down and sat 
weakly in the scattered straw of her bed. 

“ This is worse than we thought/’ she 
murmured. 

Jerry nodded and put his hand impul¬ 
sively inside his cardigan to make sure 
that the precious paper still lay in his 
pocket. It crackled reassuringly, but he 
drew it out nevertheless. 

" Adventure is all very well/’ he said 
seriously, “ so long as it is only we who are 
in danger. This affair is going to take a 
bit of handling, Jo.” 

His sister sat a while without speaking. 

“ But what could anyone have against 
.Father ? ” she exclaimed at last. “ Father 
is so gentle he surely never made an enemy 
in his life.” 

Jerry rubbed his forehead in a way he 
had when baffled. 

It beats me altogether,” he admitted. 
41 The only thing that is clear in the whole 
business is that these rascally savages are 
determined to get to him by fair means or 
foul—so determined that they’d cut our 
throats if necessary in the attempt.” 

As he spoke Jerry smoothed out the bit 
of paper on his knee. 

“ It is by the merest luck that you and I 
arc the only people in Siberia who know 
where Father has gone,” he said. “ Of 
course there was no reason why he shouldn't 
have told the whole of Yakutsk. Nothing 
secret about a geological expedition. But 
Father is not talkative. Having made up 
Ills mind where to go he just got his traps 
together and went. One thing is certain 
that where he went is no earthly concern 
of those murderous Tunguses." 

*' They certainly seem to think it their 
concern,” remarked Josephine, shuddering 
as she remembered the glittering points of 
the fish spears. 

She reached over and took the square of 
paper from her brother’s knee and studied 
it. It was a roughly-drawn map on a sheet 
torn from an exercise book. A wavering 
line showed the north coast of Siberia as 
far as Kamchatka. A few rivers were 
sketched .in and an arrow pointed north¬ 
east from Yakutsk. Here and there were 
crosses, indicating where Professor Carson 
intended to pitch camp. 

“It was only your insisting that we might 
need to send for him in case of possible 
trouble that made him draw this map for 
ns,” said Jerry. 

“ You know why I did it,” murmured Jo. 

“Of course. We weren't going to let 
him absent-mindedly vanish into the blue 
with no way of tracing him,” agreed Jerry. 

“ But he would never admit that anything 
might happen to him” 

“ Indeed, there has been no reason to 
worry about him till now,” said Jo. “ He 
has twenty men with him, plenty of dogs, 
and heaps of provisions. But now he 
certainly is in some mysterious danger. 
Jerry, we must do something, and quickly !” 

Jerry got up and began to pace the floor. 

“ I wish we knew what all the rumpus is 
about 1 ” he growled/ “ We’ll look idiots, 
won’t we, dashing out into the wilds with 
nothing more definite to go on. Wouldn’t 
he laugh at us ! ** 

■ ■ “No ; he would be angry. Going to look 
jb r him means risking our lives upjthere 


OF THE AGES 

in the unexplored frozen tundra, with 
wolves and bears roaming about—to say 
nothing of the brodyagi, who would cheer¬ 
fully knock us on the head in order to steal 
our provisions,” returned Jo seriously. 
“ But whatever it costs I think we have got 
to risk it. Don’t you ? ” 

Jerry aimed a disgusted kick at the 
broken trunk on the floor. 

“ I’m afraid I agree with you, Jo,” he 
admitted. “ But I wish we could lay hands 
on those treacherous little brute^ and make 
them tell us what is in the wind. Mean¬ 
time ”—he broke off—“ let’s go and get 
something to eat. We’ve had nothing since 
we left Dr. Atkinson.” 

Josephine roused herself, and, seizing 
her scattered belongings, tumbled them 
into her box, then followed her brother 
down the stairs, through the clamorous 
crowd of children/and into the street. 

Across the way was the town’s chief 
eating-house, a low-roofed log building 
.with a small deep-set window looking to 
the street. Inside it was warm and empty, 
except for a tired-looking old waiter who 
brightened up as he saw them enter. 

“ Good-morning, Tomsky ! ” they said, 
as the old man shuffled toward them. 

“ Greetings, greetings, my lord and my 
lady ! ” he mumbled toothlessly, jerking a 
napkin at the flies on the table, pulling out 
a chair for Jo, and reverently accepting 
Jerry’s hat, which he carried in both hands 
to a rusty hook on the other side of the 
deserted room. 

Jerry and Jo were used to his mode of 
address, but their eyes twinkled as they 
took their seats. In the beginning they had 
tried earnestly to correct him, but old 
Tomsky had looked so hurt and bewildered 
that they had given it up out of kindness. 

“ I sad. Think maybe you go to Moscow,” 
mumbled the old waiter as he returned for 
their order. “ I waiter once in Moscow'. 
Big house. Big street.” 

,r Where is your home, Tomsky ? ” 
inquired Jerry cheerfully. “ Moscow ? 

. Surely you haven’t learned all that English 
in Yakutsk ! Where do you come from ? ” 

A look of sadness came into the old eyes 
and Tomsky turned away without replying, 

“ What you eat, my lord ? ” he asked 
with pathetic dignity. 

“ Two reindeer steaks/’ said Josephine 
quickly, “ and some potatoes, if there are 
any, please.” 

“ Tea, my lady ? ” 

Jo nodded, and the old waiter shuffled 
off to prepare the samovar and give the 
order for the steaks. 

“ Sorry about that,” ’muttered Jerry. 
“ I wonder what is the tragedy of old 
Tomsky. Political exile, do you think ? ” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Jo. “ Poor old 
Tomsky ! He’s not a bad waiter. He must 
have had his training somewhere down in 
civilisation.” 

CHAPTER 4 

Jerry Makes Up His Mind 

he twins were sitting at a table just 
under the sill of the low window looking 
on the street. Natives passing by peered 
in at them curiously and went on. A 
middle-aged Samoycde driving a team of 
dogs looked up, saw them, made as if to 
call something, then, evidently . changing 
his mind, whipped up his dogs and dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ Did you see that, Jo ? ” said Jerry, 
glancing across at his sister. 

“ Yes. I’ve never seen the man before, 
have you ? ” Josephine shivered a little, 
and looked behind her at the ill-lighted, 
empty room. A samovar glowed at the 
far'end, but Tomsky had left it to prepare 
the steaks in the kitchen beyond, for he 
was on occasion cook as well as waiter. 

“I wish Tomsky would hurry; I’m 
hungry,” she said. “ Arid thirsty, I think 
I’ll go and make the tea myself.” 

Jerry, watching his sister make her way 
between the tables to the samovar, was not 
aware of a soft creeping of skin-clad feet 
behind him till they were very close. 
Then, at the scraping sound, he swung 
round to face the Samoycde who had driven 
past with the dog-team. 

The .man met him with an ingratiating 
smile. “ I weesh spik you, pliss,” he said. 

“ Olio ! he knows some English ! ” 
thought Jerry, adding courteously aloud, 
“ Yes ? What is It that you wish to speak 
to me about . 

The man slid .into a chair beside Jerry 
and leaned toward him confidentially, his 
bushy fur cap tickling the boy’s face. 

• “ You tell me where you fadda is, eh ? ” 
he said in a wheedling tone. 

Continued on the next paga 


Crisp Toasted Almonds 

in 

Delicious Milk Chocolate 


“ It’s delicious, it’s 
new. Get some at 
the sweetshop on the 
way home.” 



ROWNTREE’S 

D ALMOND 
BAR 


There is a Surprise 
in every packet of CCB 


Every packet of GCB contains a red seal. 
These seals are exchanged for valuable presents : 
Watches, clocks, shaving mirrors, children’s sewing 
machines, pocket wallets, treasure or work boxes, 
compasses, safety razors, and toy motor vans. 
Complete list, illustrated in colours, sent post free 
on application to— 

CLARK’S CREAMED BARLEY, 

73, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 



CLARKS CREAMED BARLEY- Ready to eat 
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Jerry's tone hardened. " Why do jvm 
want to know ? " 

The Samoyede seemed taken aback by 
the direct-question. But he soon recovered 
himself and returned smoothly, “ I weesh 
geev heem much ivory, good ivory, ver’ 
nice, you know." 

Jerry half smiled as he recognised the 
jargon of the market-place. He had placed 
his man now. This was one of the native 
mammoth-ivory hunters who go out seek¬ 
ing the great tusks in the wastes of Northern 
Siberia. The occupation is considered a 
bad one by the native tribes generally, who 
believe that the great hairy mammoths that 
roamed the frozen plains half a million years 
ago are still alive under the earth and able 
to punish anyone who interferes with them. 

As Jerry thought this over he looked 
steadily in the face of the Samoyede. The 
man shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“ Sure I got fine ivory hid," he 
swaggered, and a look of cunning mixed 
with anxiety came into his face. " Where 
you fadda, eh P I geev heem fine present 
of ivory." 

" My father doesn't want your ivory," 
returned Jerry shortly. " Come, out with 
it. What do you want of him ? " 

“ I no want. Only want know where. 
You tell me, eh ? I geev you much ivory." 

Jerry, his patience exhausted, jumped to 
his feet at this. 

“ Look here, my man," he said, " if you 
are of the opinion that you can bribe me to 
give any information about my father 
you're only asking for trouble." 

The ivory hunter had also got to his feet 
and now stood quite close to the boy. He 
was cringing as though terrorised. Jerry, 
towering above him, took him for a coward 
like the others and so was unprepared for 
what happened. 

The Samoyede glanced stealthily over 
liis shoulder. There was no one in the long, 
half-lit room. Jo, prompted by increasing 
hunger, had gone into the kitchen beyond 
to see what could be found to eat while 
the plodding Tomsky prepared their steaks. 

Alter that one quiet glance the Samoyede 
again looked cringingly up at the angry 
boy. But a skin-clad foot moved softly out 
into a peculiar position round Jerry's 
ankle, and a second afterward the boy 
spun round and fell with, a crash face down¬ 
ward on the floor. 

Continued in the last column 


Adolphus Changes His Mind 



trouble with him while we are away you 
had better ring me up on the telephone.’ 




muttered. ‘I wonder if he’d fancy a 
nice little toad for a foot-warmer?’ 



‘ Young scoundrel! ’ spluttered Adolphus, 
dashing downstairs and picking up the 
telephone receiver. ‘I’ll show you . . . 
Help I I think my ear is coming off l ’ 


Instantly the Samoyede was upon him. 
Before the half-stunned Jerry could move 
the little man's fingers were at his throat 
and temple ; all Jerry’s muscles went limp. 

" Some jiu-jitsu trick,” thought the boy. 
desperately, finding he could not move so 
much as a finger. " It's lucky the map is 
in my breast pocket. Best lie heavy-on it. 
The little man is hardly strong enough to 
turn me over." . 

The sound of ' the - . crash had brought 
Josephine flying into the little room, with 
old Tomsky shuffling after her. At sight 
of the Samoyede going through Jerry’s 
pockets she made for him, snatching up a 
heavy candlestick as she ran. But the 
Samoyede, whose fingers had closed . at 
last on paper, leaped to his feet and vanished 
through the door like a shadow. 

" Jerry I " cried Josephine, dropping on 
her knees beside her brother, " Jerry! 
Are you much hurt ? " 

Her brother answered, still with his face 
to the floor : “ Only the breath knocked out 
of me. Also the little monster did some¬ 
thing to my muscles. I can’t move a finger,” 
he explained, laughing rather breathlessly • 
at his plight. " Jjolly clever trick that l 
I wish I knew how it is done." 

Old Tomsky, who had now come up to 
the twins, knelt down and began in a 
business-like fashion to massage Jerry's arms. 

"He press nerve. Make you just like 
babe. Little rub, and you all right," he 
explained soothingly, 

" Whatever made him vanish like that ? ” 
said Jo, as she worked her brother’s numbed 
limbs back and forth. 

" I fancy he made off because he thought 
he had found what he wranted. In my 
cardigan pocket was- a list of things we had 
to get for Dr. Atkinson’s journey. One bit 
of paper was like another to our friend, as 
lie probably can't read. t Anyway, he had 
no time to examine it." 

" So the map is safe ? ” cried Josephine. 

Jerry nodded. " The whole of my ten 
stone was on top of it all the time," he 
answered. " But, Jo, this little encounter 
has taught us something. The'conspiracy 
is bigger than we thought. The Samoyede 
is clever and he is no coward like the others. 
Very likely he is the leader of the pack. 
There will be no safety for us or for Father 
till we get to the bottom of it. We’ll start 
North tomorrow," 

TO BE CONTINUED 


SPLENDID PRIZES 


FOR WRITING A LETTER. 

......... 

1 1st Prize. JUNIOR RALEIGH CYCLE. With ! 

5 Free Wheel and 3-speed gear, etc. • 

: 2nd Prize. No. 8 FAIRY CYCLE. With Dunlop : 

2 Tyres, ball-bearings, etc. ■ 

: 3rd Prize. CLOCKWORK BASSETT-LOWKE • 
: STANDARD TANK LOCOMOTIVE, 1J* s 

• gauge—length over all 8* ; or KODAK : 

: CAMERA, same value, at winner s option. ■ 

5 4th Prize. SILVER WATCH. j 

5 Other Prizes: ; 

; 3 “ Eros ** Tennis Racquets. 3 Charterhouse Cricket • 
; Bats. 3 Ingersoll Watches. 6 Meccano Sets No. 0. j 

5 6 Meccano Sets No. 0.0. 25 Camerascopes. ; 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

Write in a letter all you know about Shredded Wheat—what 
Shredded Wheat is, how you like it best and anything else 
interesting. Do not let your letter contain more than 200 
words. Put your name and address on the letter and state 
your age next birthday - 

When the letter is written, address it to Mr. Hayfand Hearty, 
The Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
put a Ud. stamp on the envelope and post it before the 
30th of April next. ; 

The prizes will be awarded to boys and girls under 15 years 
on the 30th of April next who send the best letters; neatness 
and age of competitor will be taken into consideration. The 
decision of the judges must be accepted as final. 

List of prize-winners will be issued before 
the end of May. 


If you have not tried Shredded Wheat get mother to buy a backet, so 
thet you be able to write ta Mr, Haylaad Hearty all about it. 
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jMHEAr 



THE FOOD THAT 
MAKES BRITONS 


8 


D. 
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I * SEE * ALL 


Finders of the Hundred Pictures 


In the first six parts of I • See All, Arthur Mee’s 
I book of 100,000 pictures, appeared a competition in 
which readers were to recognise a hundred pictures or parts 
of pictures taken from the work. . • 

Thousands of readers entered for the competition, 
and eight of them have sent in correct lists. As a very 
large number, over 250, sent in lists with one mistake the 
Editor has exercised his power to divide the total Prize 
Money, and the first prize of £100 and the five prizes of 
£10 have, therefore, been added together and eight cheques 
of £18 15s. have been awarded to the following. 

R. Carter, 36, Tregaron Avenue, Crouch Hill. 

Miss M. C. Christie, 81 , Castleton Mansions, Barnes. 

. A. M. Gladwell, 174 , Church Street, Stoke Newington. 

A. Graham Glen, 114, Wedderlea Drive, Glasgow. 

W. Hobbs, 9, Gatteridge Street, Banbury. 

W. M. Hutson, 134, Brondesbury.Park; London. . . 

J. R. Morton, 24, Compton View, Harehills, Leeds. 

F. Windsor, 48, Hampden Street, Bolton. 

_ The Editor of I * See * All desires to congratulate the 
eight winners on the great ingenuity they have displayed. 
Few competitions can have demanded a greater capacity 
for close observation than this; in some cases the. eye of 
a man or the eye of a fish, printed almost like a pinhead, 
has' been identified, and the precision called for and 
displayed by the winners has been truly remarkable. 


All Parts of I*SEE*ALL, the Book of 
100,000 Pictures, can still be bought 
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Play Up ! you fellows 

play the game 

Play up if you want to win for Good Health. 
There’s strong- opposition against you—millions 
of microbes which hide in everything dirty— 
ever ready to attack you and make you poorly. 

You can’t see the deadly germs, but don’t worry 
—Lifebuoy is on your side. Lifebuoy’s health 
element deals drastically with harmful impurities. 

It cleans out your skin pores and gives you 
every chance of keeping well. Mother knows 
that and buys Lifebuoy for you to use. You 
wouldn't let her down, would you ? No fear! So 
play up for. Health you fellows—play the game. 

y Lifebuoy Soap 

- for health 

L 107*50 LXVXR X20THER3 LIMITED, FORT SUNLIGHT 
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HARRY BURGESS 6 CO.. -AM. 

THE 

“ SPITFIRE ’’ 

PISTOL -1 16 

Shoots peas, pellets, and arrows. A flash with } 
every shot! Most realistic ! Absolutely safe ! 

Pellets, arrow and target supplied. 

17 Shot “Wild West” Pea Pistol 1/- post free. 

NORWOODS (Dept. C.NJ, 

3, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 



BOYS! LOOK—BOOMERANG 

Performs the same as the actual full-sized 
Boomerang as used by the Australian Blacks. 
The real thing in miniature. Mechanically 
propelled. Send now. Outfit complete with 
' starting platform and three boomerangs. 

1 Is. 2d., post free. 

SOLOSALES, Queen’s Chambers, BLACKPOOL. 


nAsncifjg 


May we tell you something about this 
Wonderful Modelling Material ? 

THE 

CHILD S DELIGHT 

Outfit is 1/- Post Free 1/4 

THE 

CORONA BOX 

Has 10 Colours in sticks. 

Price 1/6 Post Free 2/- 

Or 

Full Particulars and Illustrated Lists 
with 150 uses 

FREE 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD., 
8, BATHAMPTON. BATH 
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For 

PURE SILK frocks like Mother's 

Remind Mother that those pretty frocks she made of 
* Japshan * Pure Silk wore and washed so well that 
there is no reason why she shouldn’t give your play 
■frocks, as well as best wear, the beauty and loveliness 
of 1 Japshan . . . the world’s most famous 
washing silk. 

Mother can buy ‘Japshan’ Pure Silk, confident in the know¬ 
ledge that it will resist your hardest wear, and that it will go to 
the wash-tub many, many times without harm. ‘ Japshan ’ is all 
Pure, rich silk, and every yard of it is guaranteed in every way, 


A FEW PRICE EXAMPLES: 

Cream or Natural, A lit 

29 ins. wide 

Smart woven stripes and checks, 
ivory and pastel shades , C /Q 
29 ins. wide Of *9 

Natural or cream. Rid 

36 ins. wide 

Plain colours, ivory, latest checks 
and Stripes, R i t i 

36 ins. wide D/ 1 X 

Also * Japshan 1 in wider 
widths at proportionate 
prices. Full * Japshan* 
Price List on request. 



(Registered Trade Mark} 

BRITISH PURE SILK 

From first-class drapers and stores 

TELL MOTHER TO INSIST UPON SEEING THE NAME ’JAPSHAN’ ON THE 
SELVEDGE. It is not genuine otherwise, and is not sold in the market place. . If any 
difficulty in obtaining genuine * Japshan ” Pure Silk, please write for name of suitable retailer to 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (suppliers to Trade only), 898, Viyella House, Old Change, London, E.C.4. 


Upon the Ship 
of Adventure 

Many of us at times dream of adventuring, 
and, when we look back at our history books, 
isn’t it clear that our Imperial pathways were 
made by those gallant adventurers who risked 
so much for the honour of our race ? 

It is that spirit of adventure—clean, healthy, 
manly adventure—that “ Chums,” the finest 
weekly paper for all boys, seeks to nurture. 

In this week’s issue this fine old paper takes you 
literally around the world in fiction and in fact. 

The “Iron Thunderbolt” tells of the great 
effort to hold the motor speed record for Britain, 
and “ South With Scott” relates the undying 
story of those who gave their lives for her. 

Be it in the field of sport or in the schoolroom, 
honour and high chivalry are the chief notes, 
and “ Firmston Makes History ” deals with a 
boy who, if not athletic, was a student, and, in 
being so, made new traditions for his school. 
Stories, articles, pictures, jokes and puzzles 
galore go to make up one of the finest and best 
papers for boys. 


CHUMS 

Every Saturday 2d. 

THE PAPER FOR MANLY BOYS 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us. a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

April 6 , 1929 1 1 Every Thursday 2 d. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s. 6d. a year. (Canada 14 s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Many Apples ? 

^ boy bought a quantity of 
apples. On coming out of 
the shop he met three-of his friends. 

To the first he gave half the 
apples he had, but the friend gave 
him twelve back. To the second 
he gave half those remaining, and 
received seven back, and to the 
third he gave half of what he still 
had, and received four back. He 
then found that he had 20 left. 

How many apples did he buy ?. 

Answer next week 

How the Magnet Got Its. Name 

The wor d magnet is derived from 
Magnesia,-a peninsula in the 
east of Thessaly where magnetic 
ore was found in large quantities. 

Ici On Parle Francais 



La th6iere La grive Le temple 

La th£i£re a une anse et un bee. • 
La grive cherche un ver de ter re. 
Admirez les colonnes de ce temple. 

Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are born in 
your town, and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for four weeks 
in 12 towns. The four weeks up to 
February 23 , 1929 , are compared 
with tlie corresponding weeks of 
last year. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 
Glasgow .. 
Liverpool 
Birmingham 
Atanchester 
Dublin 
Edinburgh.. 
Bradford .. 
Cardiff 
Brighton .. 
Preston 
Exeter 


1929 [1928 

65206085 
1788 1733 


1464 

1311 

990 


1513 

1396 

1072 


769 827 
618 569 
335 365 
322 | 354 
156j 160 
128, 127 
86; 85 


1929 

10 , 19 ! 

2375 

2051 

1370 

1895 

866 

968 

442 

304 

251 

193 

95 


1928 
7 4570 
13S6 
1136 
871 
843 
592 
468 
323 
224 
161 
119 
68 


Day and Night Chart 


; MlpNlPHT.I 


Suit 
[rises 
iri pi 


: NOON : 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle ot next week. The 
daylight grows longer each day. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the South and Mercury is 
in the East. 

In the even¬ 
ing Venus and 
Jupiter are in 
the West, 

Mars is in the 
Sou th-West, 
and Neptune 
is in t h e 
South. Our 
picture shows the Moon as it may 
be.seen looking South at 9-0 p.m. 
on April 12. 

An Anagram 

JN yonder glen—a lovely * * * *, 
' With streamlet running free ; 
There one can * * * * the livelong 
day 

Beneath a shady tree. 

But here, alas! we sadly find, 
Has been the Litter Lout, 

The Daily * * * *j the broken 
* * * * 

Proclaim, he’s been abo.ut.: 

* Answer next week 

Do You Live at Hampstead ? 

The name Hampstead Was for- 
* ‘merly spelled Hamestede, and 
is the Old English "ham-stede, 
meaning homestead or farm. This 
great district in North London 
tafo its name, from some farm, 
once noted, in its area. ? A 


What Shakespeare Meant 

In Love’s Labour’s Lost Shake¬ 
speare speaks of “ The lion, 
the libbard, and the bear.” Libbard 
is an old way of spelling leopard. 

“ Let housewives make a skillet 
of my helm ” we read in Othello. 
Skillet was the name given to a pot 
or kettle, and the word helm here 
means helmet. 

We find in Henry IV the words 
“ He whose brow .with homely 
biggin bound.” A biggin was a kind 
of nightcap which men used to wear. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

The blackbird, missel and song 
thrush, redbreast, and stock-, 
dove lay their eggs. The rook 
hatches out its eggs. The house 
sparrow, wren, and chaffinch build 
their nests. The goldfinch and'tree 
pipit begin to sing. The grass 
snake is seen. Blackthorn, plum, 
larch, wood anemone, laurel, pear, 
ash, heartsease, and red currant are 
in flower. The laburnum, pear, 
raspberry, birch, burnet rose, alder, 
lime, and sycamore are in leaf. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Telling the Time 

Ten minutes to one. 

- . * 1 • Changeling 

Farm, fare, hare, bard, hand. 

.• * .'An Enigma. Habit. 

' .What la This ? In-sat-i-ate. 

Riddle in Rhyme. Switzerland. 


- The CjN. Cross Word Puzzle i ,. 

There are 54 words or recognised abbreviations bidden in this puzzle. 
• The clues, are given below'and the answers will appear next-week. 
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Reading Across. 1 . To- emit 
5 . Assumed. 13 . A portion. 15 . 
Pious. 16 . Heraldic term for gold.^ 
18 . Drops from the clouds. 20. 
Affirmative. 21 . First person sin¬ 
gular. 22. To immerse. 24 . Trades. 
26 . A printer’s measure.’ 28 . To 
run away. 30 . . For example 
(abbrev.). 31 . A heavenly body. 
33 . Shelter. 34 . A rock that can 
be easily split. 36 . A mythological 
bird. 39 . Domesticated. 41 . Disin¬ 
clined to hear. 43 . Exists. 44 . 
Indefinite article. 46 . A fish. 48 . 
A surface within boundaries. 50 . 
Most fragrant. 51 . A mollusc. 


Reading Down. 1 . To eat into. 
2 .. To a higher position. 3 . State 
of equality. 4 . Commerced 6. You 
arid me. 7 . Rewards. 8. Paste 
baked with something in it. 9 . An 
assault. 10 . Saint (abbrev.). 11 . 
A bi£ tree.* 12. Stains.' 14 . To bind. 
17 . A small stream. ; 19 . A claw. 
23 . A composer of verse. 25 . To 
guide. . 27 . To spoil. ' 29 . Absence 
of strife. 31 . Withers. 32 . To 
plunder. 34 . Dry. 35 : A beverage. 
37 . A small apartment. 38 . An 
elastic fluid. 40 . For wiping boots. 
42 . Boggy land. 45 . Compass point 
47 . Something appended. 49 . 
Automobile Association (abbrev.). 


Dr MERRYMAN 

His All 

Thrifty One : Have you 
anything in the bank ? 
Spendthrift: Only confidence. 

A Problem- 

T»e young scientist was showing 
a country relation round his 
laboratory. 

“ We are now trying to find a 
universal solvent,” he said; “ that 
is, a liquid that will dissolve any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Is that s6 ? ” queried the 
countryman. “ But what are you 
going to keep it/in ? ” 

Lighting-up Time 



“ Those are very queer bulbs 
you are planting,”- said 

~ Snap, o- • 

“ If you’ll pardon a. neighbour’s 
remark.”' 

“ These electrical bulbs are a help,” 
answered Snip, 

“ When one’s hunting black slugs 
in the dark f”~ 

According to Instructions 
Toan was at her friend’s party, 
r . arid* had ..received . from 
Mother strict instructions not' to 
say'Yes when asked if she would 
like a second piece of birthday cake. 
“ “ AVill you have another piece 
of cake, Joan ? ” asked her 
hostess. 

“Thank you very much,” said 
Joan. “ The idea is not repugnant 
to me.” 

A Gock and Hen Story 

By Peter Puck 

This tale, is true, so whispers say: 

A British Minister one day 
Received a very lengthy call 
From, one who was a son of Gaul, 
And he on hearing midday’s 
chime 

.Asked, “ Do I cockroach on your 
time ? ” 

The Briton, who was grave and 
lean, . . ' - 

Said pompously ‘^Fz/croach, you 
mean.” 

“ You'pull my feet,” the French- 
' man said, . • 

And smiled and wagged a knowing 
head; 

“ £V/croach to Madame, that is 
true. 

But cockroach to a man like you! ’’ 


WHO WAS HE ? 

T he naan who wrote more 
books than any other 
man was a Frenchman. He 
said he wrote 1200, but that 
could not be. Really no one 
knows how many he wrote, but 
it was an immense number. 

He was the son of a French 
general who fought under the 
famous Napoleon^ As his 
father died when he was four, 
and Napoleon had dismissed 
him with a small pension, the 
boy was brought up in poverty 
and had not much education, 
but at last he became a clerk 
in a lawyer's office. 

Then he read a great deal, 
and was much influenced by 
English writers—chiefly by 
Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron. 
Inspired by them, he began 


© © The 

writing plays and then novels. 
History was the groundwork 
of most of his books. He 
determined to put all the 
history of France into stories, 
and he managed to carry out 
a considerable part of his plan. 

Never has there been a 
more industrious writer. He 
would sit at his desk sixteen 
hours a day, working all the 
while. From the first he had 
other writers to help him, a 
number of them at a time. 
He would plan a story in 
talk and get one of them to 
write it. Then lie would go 
over it himself and rewrite 
it rapidly. It is said that in 
this way he employed during 
his life ninety helpers. But 
in all his books there were. 


Man Who Never Stopped Writing 


signs that he had' written 
part of them himself. 

He travelled a good deal, 
but wherever he went he 
wrote about his travels, and 
what he wrote was' eagerly 
read. He had the art of 
writing clear, bright narra¬ 
tive that led the reader- 
swiftly on. He picked up 
ideas out' of other men’s 
books and transferred them 
to his own without acknow¬ 
ledgment. Never was there 
such a wholesale manufac¬ 
turer of books. 

But, though he wrote so 
much, when he became deeply 
interested in his subject or 
his plot, he wrote with great 
skill so that some of his 
stories continue to be read all 


over the world. Some of his 
plays are still acted. 

Writing so much, he made 
much money. But he was 
extravagant in the highest 
■degree. However much he 
earned he spent or gave 
away more, and when he had 
exhausted all his energies 
and could write no more he left 
Paris to go 
to his son’s 
house in the 
country with 
only £2 in his 
pocket. In 
the house of 
his son, who 
also was a 
novelist and 
dramatist, he died in 1870. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 




Of first importance! 


The regular use of 
Kolynos Dental Cream 
is especially important 
to children. Young 
teeth are generally 
good teeth. Kolynos 
Dental Cream will keep 
them good. 

To use a gritty denti¬ 
frice on the delicate 
teeth of young children 
is to invite early decay. 
Use Kolynos and be 
safe. 


iOS 

DENTAL CREAM 



The ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine & 
Black Currant Pastilles are 
manufactured from pure gly¬ 
cerine and the fresh juice of 
choice ripe black currants by a 
special process which conserves 
the full value and flavour of the 
fruit. They have a demulcent 
and mildly astringent effect, 
most useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 
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| /Glycerine & Black, Currant^ 

I (pastilles 

dissolve slowly and uniformly, 
and have a delicious, slightly 
acidulous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 

* Your Chemist stocks them 

IN TINS 

2 oz., 8d. 8 oz., 2/3 

4 oz., 1/3 1 lb., 4/3 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
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